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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Bit Bown, in his column on page 9, describes some of 
the glories of the recent snow that turned the East upside 
down. Without detracting in any way from his high-spirited 
evocation of nature’s wonders, it is our duty to record here 
a most unpleasant consequence of said snow: namely, partial 
sabotage of our February 24 issue. 

It seems, to make the tangled story as simple as possible, 
that the snow disrupted railroad service; railroad troubles 
snagged the mails; and postal difficulties prevented an 
undetermined number of our readers from receiving that 
issue. Certain mailbags containing New Le&apers, which 
were supposed to go on trains going thisaway, instead went 
thataway. Ten days later, however, some of the missing 
copies began reaching their proper destinations. The postal 
authorities are still investigating to find out exactly which 
went where. As soon as they complete their inquiries, 
we'll let you know where we all stand. If you are one of 
those who still have not received the February 24 issue, 
wait a few days before communicating with us; your copy 
may turn up at any moment. 

Next SUPPLEMENT: Sixteen months have passed since the 
revolution in Hungary. Soviet divisions still occupy the 
country. Imre Nagy, Geza Losonczi, Julia Rajk and their 
friends remain in Soviet captivity, no one knows where. 
Tibor Dery, Gyula Hay and other Hungarian writers are in 
prison, too, as is the Yugoslav Milovan Djilas, who cham- 
pioned their cause in these pages. The United Nations, after 
approving a report condemning, the Soviet activity in Hun- 


" 





gary, has let the matter stand at that point. The United 
States, as yet, has given no indication of any policies designed 
to cope with future revolutions of this type. Historians and 
political commentators are still discussing the ultimate 
meaning of the revolt. 

Tue New Leaper’s next special section will be devoted to 
the Hungarian events, as they now appear in perspective, 
Author of the section, which will appear in handy pamphlet 
form, is Raymond Aron, author of The Century of Total War 
and other books, professor of sociology at the Sorbonne, and 
widely quoted columnist for Le Figaro of Paris. No stranger 
to New LEApER readers (who will recall his articles urging 
a negotiated peace in Algeria), Professor Aron examines such By ( 
questions as the relationship between the Polish and Hungar- 
ian upheavals; the role of socialist ideals in the anti-Stalinist E 
movement; the nature of revolution and counter-revolution N 
in Communist societies; and the part played by Western 
governments in the Hungarian tragedy. As usual with our 
pamphlet-type special sections, reprints will be available 
for use in educational institutions. 

Mepicat Note: The same snow that mislaid our February §power. 
24 issue also toppled our music columnist, Hibbard James.fiis a 
A nasty spill on the ice in Hoboken, New Jersey, on the the * 
second night of zero weather broke his ankle and will keep 
him off the concert circuit for several weeks. He still has a 
backlog of records and concerts to write about, though, and 
as soon as he feels up to it will send in a column. We feel To ; 
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d labor unions seem willing to face the direct connection 
‘ ib between high consumer prices and the present recession. 
It is my belief that the reduction of consumer purchasing 
ruary $power, caused primarily by the inflation of living costs, 
ames. fis a major source (rather than a mere consequence) of 
n thelthe business decline. Conversely, price reduction and 
ne | Stabilization of wages offer the surest possible method of 
1, andpieviving the economy. 
e feelf To get a clear picture of our curious inflation-reces- 
sion, in which prices reach all-time highs while unem- 
ployment nears postwar heights, one must study the four 
basic absorbers of our national product: (1) sale of 
goods and services to Federal, state and local govern- 


; ments; (2) business spending for maintenance and ex- 
5 pansion; (3) foreign trade, and (4), most important of 
‘ all, consumer buying. 

Bs All four of these contributed to the boom of recent 
3 Pers but only Government spending continues to rise; 
- the other three have all been falling. Which of these four 
“ fabsorbers of the national product can we count on to 


Frise and thus stem the recession? 

A significant increase in business spending seems least 
21 Nikely. For, in the recent boom, business expansion and 
23 flventory accumulation far exceeded the needs of both 
25 [poovernment and private buyers. For example, the steel 
26 tdustry last year increased capacity from 133 to 140 
27 [pmillion tons—a 5-per-cent increase. Present steel pro- 
duction is more than 40 per cent below last year. Thus, 
tif the steel industry is to use even 90 per cent of its 
apacity, steel production must rise 60 per cent from 
. [P'Scurrent level. (This has not, of course, prevented the 

steel companies from coupling announcements of sharply 
‘ont [ftuced investment with talk of new increases in steel 


and 


pind |[Prices—even though they justified previous price rises as 


jtors: 


inn {peeessary to provide capital for expansion.) 
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WscAR SCHNABEL, in numerous articles here since 1954, 
redicte.! that price inflation would breed a recession. 
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A 2% price cut would create $5 billion in new purchasing power 
“Lower Prices 
(Can End the Recession 


While reduced business investment is a temporary con- 
dition, our active trade balance is bound to be definitely 
reduced. Whatever Congress decides about the Adminis- 
tration’s trade and aid proposals, the U.S. export sur- 
plus will inevitably be cut down. Only a great increase 
in U.S. investment abroad, plus a higher level of imports 
than anyone now envisages, could maintain the export 
trade at its present level. The inflationary rise in the 
prices of manufactured goods—which we export—and 
the decline in prices of raw materials—which we import 
—make the foreign-trade picture all the more difficult. 
Few observers, whatever their views on the rest of the 
economy, think that exports will pull us out of the 
recession. 

Thus, we must rely on the increased purchasing power 
of the consumer and/or on Government spending. High- 
er Government spending on armaments will doubtless be 
forthcoming, but it represents the strongest possible in- 
flationary force; in the long run, it could bring a worse 
crisis. 

What about non-defense public-works projects—post- 
office construction, highway expansion, etc.—to provide 
new employment? While many such projects are socially 
desirable (school construction in particular), we must 
keep the future in mind in dealing with the present un- 
employment problem. A basic source of the prosperity 
of the last decade was the “baby boom,” in which the 
population has been growing at a faster rate than the 
labor force. Within a few years, the postwar babies will 
begin to join the labor force, so that there will be fewer 
consumers per head of a labor force whose productivity 
will constantly increase. We must keep in reserve an 
important backlog of Government construction for this 
contingency, and for the time arms spending can be re- 
duced, and should not deplete it too lavishly to provide 
employment now. Tax reduction might well be preferable 
to massive public-works programs as an immediate boost 
to purchasing power. 

Yet, the heart of the problem remains consumer pur- 
chasing power. This means two things: the number of 





dollars available and the purchasing power of the 
dollar itself, Thus far, Government, business and labor 
leaders have all concentrated on inflationary proposals 
for putting more dollars in circulation. But an impartial 
look at the economic statistics for 1957 shows that the 
very inflation was at the heart of the business decline. 

In April 1957, when the boom was still forging ahead, 
per-capita purchasing power was 0.25 per cent lower than 
a year earlier. In October 1957, when unemployment was 
10 per cent lower and personal income 3.3 per cent higher 
than at the end of 1956, per-capita purchasing power was 
0.8 per cent lower. Last December, when unemployment 
was considerably higher and personal income was still 
$8 billion or 2.3 per cent higher than a year earlier, per- 
capita purchasing power was down by 2.4 per cent. Even 
these averages do not tell the full story. The many mil- 
lions of consumers unaffected by recession—the people 
who kept their jobs or did not lose their small businesses 
—lost 3 
when new babies entered the family. 


per cent of their old purchasing power, more 


Many labor leaders have come up with the traditional 
answer that new wage increases are the solution. A far 
surer answer—for labor as well as the rest of the popu- 
lation—is the lowering of the general price level. In less 
than two years, the consumer price index has risen more 
than 6 per cent—3 per cent in the last year, 0.6 per cent 
in January 1958 alone. 

Consumer spending amounts to more than $280 bil- 
lion. If we could lower the price level by only 2 per cent. 
this would increase consumer purchasing power by $5.6 
billion—more than any reasonable tax reduction could 
achieve. In the second half of 1957, salary and wage in- 
come amounted to $238.8 billion, while income from 
Social Security and veterans’ benefits, pensions, unem- 
a compensation and relief payments totaled 
$22.7 billion—a total of $261 billion at an annual rate. 
tl a 2-per-cent increase in the purchasing power of 
the dollar would be the equivalent of a $5.2-billion pay 
raise for employed, unemployed and retired workers. No 
money wage increase agreed on privately between man- 
agement and labor could match this. 

The direct relation between higher prices and unem- 
ployment is dramatized by this fact: The 0.6-per-cent 
rise in living costs in January 1958 reduced workers’ 
purchasing power by $1.5 billion; it was thus the eco- 
nomic equivalent of 400,000 lost jobs. 

A 2-per-cent cut in the general price level could now 
be achieved without serious loss to anybody, because the 
average increase in national productivity is at least 2 
per cent. In fact, even lower prices could be safely main- 
tained because more than half the price reductions by 
business are (thanks to corporation taxes) carried by the 
Government. What is needed is for both business and 
labor to be satisfied, on the average, with their present 
income and cede to the consumer for the time being the 
advantages resulting from higher productivity. Unfor- 





tunately, neither business nor labor is willing to make 
the first move in this direction—and government, on 
which we must depend for effective impartial leadership, 
has been passive. 

Fiscal and monetary stabilizers, a tax cut, arms spend 
ing, public works—all these traditional measures may 


re 


ultimately take the bite out of the present recession, bu 
they will not solve the basic problems caused by admin 
istered prices which breed inflation and thus kill con 





sumer demand. In fact, certain types of anti-recessiojArge. 
moves now being discussed—principal reliance on arm 
spending, or certain types of tax write-offs to stimulat 
corporate plant expansion—may yet lead to greater crises 









If business and labor cannot voluntarily cooperate tp 
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SUPERMARKET: ‘ADMINISTERED PRICES KILL DEMA 
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increase consumer purchasing power through  stabé 
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ysteria 
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. mer, wh 
to 173 million Americans. In simultaneously) a ie off 
wages and cutting prices, the Government would act is 
full accord with the Full Employment Act, which malq 

it its duty to protect the national purchasing power. | I 
thus sharply increasing consumer purchasing power 
reviving the economy, the Government would surely gai 


wages and lower prices. it is up to the Government 










compel such a readjustment. The administration of prid 
by men who are responsible only to their stockholde 
or union members should be replaced by the purpose! 
administration of prices by the Government responsib 


tionalisy; 


Tge of 
the approval of the entire nation, including union mem 


bers and stockholders. What is required, primarily, 
end the recession is the will to act in the White Hou 
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-ssiojArgentine President-elect must face serious problems 
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LTHOUGH Argentina chased Gen- 























PT]ses 


ate tj ie 
eral Juan Peron from power 


__fwo-and-a-half Peron’s 
“partisans decided the February 23 
-@ilection for the Presidency of the 
MRepublic. Peronist votes insured a 
#apndslide victory for the Intransigent 
WAR adical candidate, Arturo Frondizi. 
Frondizi, especially popular among 
Me middle class and part of the 
orkers, defeated his former run- 
mping-mate against Peron in 1952, 

Ricardo Balbin, who drew support 
3. rom industrialists and some of the 
.~ 


years ago, 


andowners. The rest of the workers 
sHoted for the Socialist party, while 
he Communists and the extreme 
gy epight voted for Frondizi. The newly 
A ue ormed Christian Democratic move- 
Meegment drew scant support. 

Thus, Frondizi owes his triumph 
rimarily to his own followers but 
Blso to the Peronists (and, to a lesser 
egree, to the Communists). It is 
nique in Latin America that the 
anquished were still in a position 
0 assure the victory of one of their 
nemies of yesterday. Indeed, enemy 
Mf today—for Frondizi is a sincere 
lemocrat. an economist who waged 


ent @. < P ¥ i 
is Presidential campaign without 






pric 
olde 


osell 


ysteria (in contrast to the demagogy 
n which he engaged before the Con- 
tituent Assembly election last sum- 
mer, when he stood no risk of win- 
ing office and having to fulfil his 
promises}. What explains the Peron- 
st support of Frondizi? 
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er all In the first place, Frondizi’s na- 
y gal lonalism. Peron was ousted by an up- 
oe) . ° e 

meng u8° of patriotism in the Army and 
| ) 


ad prong the people, including some 
Hows fronists. The direct cause of his 
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overthrow was his project for turn- 
ing Argentine oil resources over to 
foreign companies to exploit. Argen- 
tine nationalism remains 
When the lack of capital to exploit 
the oil fields led others recently to 
propose admission of the interna- 
tional oil companies, Frondizi profit- 
ed from the strong popular reaction 
against this suggestion. 

Second, Perén marked the open- 
ing of a new stage in Argentine his- 
tory, in which the man in the street, 
the descamisado or “shirtless one,” 
became conscious of his power. The 
Socialists, to whom Argentina owed 
all its social laws long before Peron 
was born, failed to win the broad 
masses of the people. Rejecting dema- 
gogy after Perén’s fall, they failed to 
“de-Peronize” the masses. Since the 
Socialists had been most active in 
the opposition to Peron, the masses 
who followed him could not accept 
them. Their defeat was a defeat for 
political honesty; they preferred try- 
ing to influence non-Peronist youth to 
equivocation and suspicious alliances. 
But Frondizi did appeal, without ever 
saying so directly, for Peronist votes 
—by his demagogy last year and by 
his opposition to the Provisional 
Government of General Aramburu. 

Frondizi’s immediate problem 
when he assumes the Presidency in 
May is the “de-Peronization” of the 
masses. Frondizi will have to satisfy 
their aspirations (Peron’s demagogy 
would not have been so successful if 
it had not responded to certain real 
needs). He will have to do in some 
way what Peron promised without 
the least intention of keeping his 
word. Only by satisfying the needs 


strong. 


of the man in the street (who, in 
fact, was impoverished by Peron) 
can Frondizi dispel the nostalgia for 
the General and build a new demo- 
cratic reality. This will be a very 
difficult task, especially since another 
group of Frondizi voters will not ac- 
cept economic adventures. 

It is possible that Frondizi will 
accept offers of technical and eco- 
nomic aid from the Soviet Union, 
especially in oil development. Argen- 
tine nationalist sensitivity is far more 
acute when it comes to offers from 
the United States than from Mos- 
cow. It should not be forgotten that 
Aramburu sent a commercial mis- 
sion to the USSR some time before 
the election. 

In the long run, Argentina will 
also have to face another problem: 
Within ten years, according to the 
economists, Argentine farm produc- 
tion will barely suffice to feed its 
population (whose birth rate is one 
of the highest in the world). Nothing 
will remain for export. An agrarian 
reform will then become imperative 
—not the traditional land division, 
but rather mechanization, irrigation 
of new lands for farming and graz- 
ing, and “cooperativization” of small 
holdings. Such measures would meet 
the opposition of the extreme right- 
ists who voted for Frondizi as well 
as some of the Balbin voters. 

The situation is difficult in both the 
political spheres. 
Frondizi will have to govern on a 
tightrope in trying to resolve these 
two big problems without falling 
into the demagogy of Perén and 
thus provoking old-style Army ele- 
ments who might be inclined toward 
a military coup. Rumor has it that 
Aramburu = and Vice 
President Rojas have had to restrain 
young anti-Peronist officers who op- 
pose Frondizi’s taking office. But if 
the latter wishes to govern, rather 
than be governed by his diverse sup- 
porters, it is precisely on the young 
officers whom he will have to rely to 
consolidate his regime. The succes- 
sion to a dictatorship, it is clear, 
is full of surprises. 
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Military men frustrated by lack of political direction 


“REVOLT OF THE 
FRENCH ARMY 


By Francois Bondy 


Paris 
66 OW NICE it would be to fight 

H": the winning side occa- 
sionally,” said a French colonel (now 
a general)in Hanoi after the Indo- 
Chinese war had been terminated by 
the Geneva Agreement of 1954, A 
strange remark, for it proves that the 
great victory celebrations in Paris 
after World War II, honoring Gen- 
erals de Gaulle, Leclerc, Koenig, de 
Lattre and Juin, were never accepted 
by most officers as real French tri- 
umphs. 

The French colonel, “covered” by 
his immediate superior, who exe- 
cuted the “punitive operation” against 
the Tunisian village of Sakiet with- 
out consulting the Government, acted 
in the spirit of many energetic young 
officers in Algeria who are sick of 
having their fighting potential weak- 
ened by a passive high command or 
by “intriguing” and “defeatist’’ poli- 
ticians back home. So, at least. it 
appears to them. For Algeria appears 
to offer many professional officers 
their last chance of regaining their 
self-respect and of discovering some 
meaning in their thankless task. 

The leaders of the French Govern- 
ment are well aware of this spirit 
among the officers. A key reason for 
the reluctance of the various govern- 
ments to face up to a political solu- 
tion in Algeria is the fear of un- 
predictable reactions on the part of 
an army which once again would be 





Francois Bonpy, Swiss journalist, 
edits the Paris monthly Preuves. 


asked to cover an evacuation or a 
retreat. This fear of reactions in the 
Army is already a political factor. 
Can it be, too, that the officers, or a 
group of them, are actively interfer- 
ing in politics and are planning in 
some way to seize power? Does the 
French Army contain potential Nas- 
sers or Peréns? 

A sporting, devil-may-care officer, 
General Jacques Faure, former com- 
mandant of the officers’ school of St. 
Maixent, expressed his opinion of 
the Government, the politicians and 
his superiors in Algeria so contemp- 
tuously that he was suspected of 
planning a coup d’état. He was sen- 
tenced to three months’ detention in 
a fortress. But almost at the same 
time another officer was imprisoned, 
General de la Bollardiére—famed for 
his valor on battlefields from Norway 
to Libya to Vietnam—because he had 
voiced his horror at the police activi- 
ties of the Army in Algeria. especial- 
ly the brutal questioning of suspects. 
He had taken the side of Jean-Jacques 
who had 


mented his experiences as a lieuten- 


Servan-Schreiber, docu- 
ant in Algeria in sensational articles 
in the weekly Express. 

This showed that French officers 
felt more and more impelled to voice 
their individual opinions; but it also 
showed that within the Army differ- 
ent officers raise their voices for dif- 
ferent reasons. “La grande muette,” 
as the Army is traditionally called, 
has become very loquacious since so 
many generals and admirals let down 
their hair in print about the defeat 







of 1940 and since General Navarre ihe 
in a pamphlet placed the blame for} The 
the Dienbienphu defeat on the civil- dial 
ians in the Government. Officers ref bate 
member, too, that in 1944 many off- Os 
cers fell out of favor because at the 

















( 
decisive moment, in 1940 or at least ni 
1942, they had not listened to the plain 
“voice of their conscience.” The splith oti 
between the legal government and af jhe 
patriotic rebel, between General} pont, 
Pétain and de Gaulle, shook the off ji, 
cers of vanquished France, and i! -" 
was this that ended the old tradition ;, 4 
whereby the Army as such alway) cane, 
submitted to the government inf gay. 
power. 2 ducti 

Something else came to an enlf mont 
then, too—the faith, unshaken by thf pe 
First World War, that France’s se | mee 
curity depended primarily on itf ty. , 


Army. Neither the liberation of 194) 7, », 
nor France’s official status as a grealp chaig 
power have healed, in the conscious} plann 
ness of the nation and the Army, thé) oy at 
wound of 1940, along 

Insofar as the liberation was th 
work of the French themselves—and feren, 
notwithstanding General de Gaulle j, fig 
statements, most Frenchmen have te] Comp 
garded it more as a useful myth that} are o 
an historical truth—the part played} Jot of 
by the resistance of the cn indeex 


yers, 





Maquis was valued higher than thal sioned 
of the Army—evelll to whi 
though the latter performed reall for g 
deeds under General Leclerc andj 299 B. 
later under General Juin. After 1949 to g g 
members of the Maquis became off | nique- 


professional 


cers, but many professional officery of an ¢ 
were discharged. Almost half the off that th 
ficers who graduated from Saint-Cy} And, f 
and the Ecole Polytechnique wet to SH; 
pensioned at that time, and, since the ating t 
choice was left to the High Com of gj , 
mand. a rift was created between thi Anot 
High Command and the younger offi of the 
cers which still exists. Since then, th’ quarter 







number of applicants to Saint-Cy officers 
has fallen off considerably. and. lies alo 
contrast to former times, a handfi and th 
of the graduates of the Ecole Poli tated {; 


technique choose a military cate§ and ch: 

living 
Apart from political factors, €%§ magaz; 

nomic considerations play a decisi"§ that {, 


nowadays. 
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role in the disaffection of the Army. 
The interrelationship was demon- 
strated in two National Assembly de- 


bates on the Army on February 4. 


One debate was caused by the resig- 
nation of the Inspector-General of 
Artillery, General Dufour, who com- 
plained about favoritism in the pro- 
motion of officers and interference by 
the Government. The other debate 
centered on the deterioration in the 
living conditions, particularly pay 
and leave, of soldiers and non-coms 
in Algeria. Great dissatisfaction was 
caused by cutting leave from four 
days a month to one and by the re- 
duction of family allowances during 
months of rising prices. 

Recently, some information has be- 


/ come available on the economic sta- 


tus of officers. In a booklet called 


| Le malaise de V'armée, Jean Plan- 
Fchais reports that the officers are 


planning to form a kind of union, 
or at least a professional association 
along the lines of doctors and law- 
yers, in order to end political inter- 
ference with the promotion list and 
to fight for a better living standard. 
Compared with the civil servants who 
are organized by trade unions, the 
lot of the officers and non-coms is 
indeed pitiful. For a non-commis- 
sioned officer, the “index” according 
to which his pay is calculated is 250; 
for a third-grade postal clerk, it is 
282. Between the two prospects offered 
to a graduate of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique—an officer’s career—and that 
of an engineer, the difference is so vast 
that there is simply no comparison. 
And, for the French officers attached 
to SHAPE, it is also morally humili- 
ating to compare their pay with that 
of all of their foreign colleagues. 
Another major economic headache 
of the officers is the lack of living 
quarters. In their nomadic life, the 
dficers often cannot take their fami- 
lies along from garrison to garrison, 
and they live in hotel rooms, sepa- 
tated for many years from their wives 
and children. In a report on officers’ 
living conditions published by the 
magazine Réalités, a major declared 
that for many married officers the 
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question of living quarters was the 
prime cause of discontent. 

The officer’s career in France has, 
of course, never been lucrative by 
middle-class standards, except dur- 
ing certain colonial wars during the 
last century, when booty was more or 
less officially sanctioned. Among 
many social classes in France—espe- 
cially among the provincial nobility, 
but also among the sons of rural 
policemen—a military career is still 
looked upon either as a traditional 
way of life or as a means of ascend- 
ing in the social scale. Thus, as far 
as the crisis in the recruitment of 
officers is concerned, the material 
drawbacks, however considerable, are 
probably not decisive. But since 1940 
the officer class has sustained an ir- 
retrievable loss in prestige. True, in 
the French climate of today there is 
as little trace of the old militant 
anti-militarism as there is of arro- 
gant militarism. Both belong to the 
past. But there is an atmosphere of 
doubt, impatience and moroseness. 

Except for brief intervals, France 
has been continuously involved in 
war since 1939, that is, for more than 
eighteen years. The war in Indo- 
China broke out as early as 1946. 
The professional Army had to wage 
it with colonial troops and Foreign 
Legionnaires—yet in almost eight 
years it cost the lives of three-fifths 
of Saint-Cyr’s yearly output of offi- 
cers. The French never conducted 
this war wholeheartedly and with all 
their resources. It broke out over an 
incident and was never waged ac- 
cording to any kind of military-politi- 
cal concept. During the rare Parlia- 
mentary debates, sober critics like 
Pierre Mendés-France were silenced 
by rosy, patriotic phrases. 

Tens of thousands of North Afri- 
cans, many of whom today are among 
the leaders of the Algerian fellaghas, 
returned from this war, They brought 
back with them not only military 
experience but also the political ex- 
perience of a French collapse in the 
face of a nationalist uprising. Five 
after 
cluded the Geneva Agreement of 


months Mendés-France_ con- 








1954, the rising in Algeria’s isolated 
Aurés mountains broke out. A small 
brushfire, it seemed, which would be 
stamped out relentlessly. According- 
ly, the French Home Army was not 
at first employed but the most mod- 
ern French divisions were transferred 
from Germany. 

These divisions were the pride of 
the French Army. They had been 
the most modern and best-equipped 
armored divisions, and were thor- 
oughly equal to their task within the 
framework of NATO strategy. It was 
a real precision mechanism that, as 
these divisions were sent to Algeria, 
was destroyed within a few weeks. 
Ever since then, the most up-to-date 
weapons, which the United States will 
not supply again, have been rotting 
away in French arsenals in Germany. 
These divisions had not been pre- 
pared in the least for service in a 
primitive country. There is little 
doubt that Generals Zeller and Guil- 
laume of the General Staff resigned 
because of this misuse of the French 
divisions from Germany. 

In the meantime, the pacification 
of the Aurés dragged on while Al- 
geria’s neighbors, Morocco and Tu- 
gained their independence. 
While some French troops remained 


nisia, 


in these protectorates, they had less 
and less to do and in Morocco 
finally couldn’t save their own offi- 
cers from being kidnapped by native 
guerrillas. In Tunisia, they led a life 
of boredom in garrisons like Gafsa 
and Gabés and their situation then 
was almost as humiliating as now, 
when Tunisian President Bourgiba 
has had them “assigned” to their 
barracks. 

The Algeria provided 
French officers with many disap- 
pointing but also many exhilarating 
experiences. France’s great old colo- 


war in 


nial generals, Gallieni and Lyautey, 
had interpreted their military tasks 
in a widely civilizing sense; in -Mo- 
rocco and in Madagascar, officers 
became engineers, educators, judges, 
builders of model 
farms, etc.—the real links between 
the natives and French civilization. A 


administrators, 











similar role has now been played in 
large areas of Algeria, previously 
untouched by the French adminis- 
tration, by officers who consider 
themselves missionaries and whose 
achievement in the revival of schools, 
jurisprudence, etc. is undisputed. 
Yet, the Army has had to take over 
more than such duties in Algeria. The 
parachute troops of General Massu 
and of Colonel Bigeard had the task 
of creating order and of subduing 
the terrorists and bomb throwers in 
the cities. They have not hesitated to 
employ brutal methods. All Euro- 
peans in Algeria as well as many 
Moslems are in their debt, for terror- 
ism in the cities has in fact been 
reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. At the same time, Algeria is 
witnessing a new prosperity which 
is in sharp contrast to the poverty of 
Tunisia and Morocco. But mass in- 
ternment, brutal interrogation, psy- 
chological heavy- 
handed of Communist 
brain-washing—such practices have 
inspired moral horror in France. 
For over three years now, a war 
without rules has been waged in Al- 
geria in which it is unusual for either 
side to take prisoners and in which 
the trained, uniformed units of the 
Armée de Libération Nationale are 
uniformly considered an “association 
de malfaiteurs,” that is, common 
criminals. This Algeria whose war 
occupies the world is officially re- 
garded as part of the one and indi- 
visible French Republic. But this 
Algeria has no free press or labor 
movement, not a trace of the freedom 
in its political life in which an AI- 
gerian élite could grow and prove 
itself. In the Tunisian border terri- 
tory, the fellaghas find refuge, sup- 
port and solidarity. Both the power 
relationship between the fellagha 
army the Tunisian National 
Guard and the natural solidarity be- 
tween the peoples of the Maghreb 
would make it impossible for any 
Tunisian head of state to act other- 
wise than Bourguiba has. The French 
Army felt that Tunisia had prevented 
it from restoring order. The tempta- 


re-education in 
imitation 


and 


tion to hit back and to avenge the 
many comrades murdered in the bor- 
der region became so strong that 
only very firm political authority 
could have restrained it. 

In order to understand Sakiet, 
one must recall Port Said, Novem- 
ber 1956. At that time, the French 
Army had at last been given a pre- 
cise task, supported by popular feel- 
ing: teaching dictator Nasser a les- 
son. The French parachute troops 
fulfilled their task with great élan— 
but France had once again played at 
being a great power without consid- 
ering the international 
Port Said had to be evacuated and 
Nasser was triumphant, The hope of 


situation. 


striking a decisive blow against the 
Algerian rebellion in Egypt—which 
was illusory in any case—vanished. 

Sakiet was a Port Said in minia- 
ture—but it is significant that this 
time it was the Army that took the 
initiative and not the Government. 
Once again, French bombs have dy- 
namited France’s political position. 
France has maintained its position 
of power in North Africa only on the 
basis of the American commitment to 
NATO in Europe, and now it is no 
longer independent in its North Afri- 
can sphere of influence. For its army 
can still hold on to the Bizerte base 
only through the “good offices” of the 
Americans and the British—whose 
supplies of arms to Bourguiba were, 
only recently, the cause of violent 
protests by the French Government. 

Before the war, it was still possible 
to call the Army an instrument of 
French policy. If this is no longer 
the case today, the officers may well 
say that this is due not to the instru- 
ment but to the absence of a policy. 
Many officers place the blame directly 
on their highest superiors such as 
General Salan at headquarters in Al- 
giers, whom they accuse of not do- 
ing all he can to subdue the fellaghas 
and of assuming a passive role as he 
had in Indo-China. Little is being 
said of this crisis of confidence be- 
tween the dynamic younger officers 
and the High Command. But the De- 


fense Minister, Jacques Chaban- 





Delmas, has chosen a group of these 
energetic young colonels for his mili- 
tary advisers and has declared that 
he chose them for his counselors be- 
cause they possessed the confidence 
of the Army. He added, somewhat 
lamely, that the High Command was 
aware of this and fully approved. 
What does the Army think of the 
charges that it engages in tortures 
and barbarities? A debate on this 
has begun between two of the best 
French generals, Billotte and Massu. 
General Billotte has declared tortures 
inadmissible under circum: 
stances. General Massu replied. in a 
circular letter to his officers, that it 
was high time that a state of war was 
declared in Algeria so that there 
would finally be rules which one 
could follow. Today, when the rebels 


any 


also hold French prisoners of war, 


who have been visited by an Inter- 
national Red Cross delegate on Alge- 
rian territory, the question arises: 
How long can a war be waged 
without declaring a state of war? 
The task of “restoring order” in 
Algeria is difficult to define in mili- 
tary terms. The politicians have bur- 
dened the Army with a responsibil- 
ity which it is loath to carry in this 
form and for the execution of which 
it cannot, at any rate, be blamed. For 
the Army only occupies the place 
which the Government has assigned 


to it, a place which has been vacated | 


by the politicians and administrators. 
The experience of all countries 
shows that an army which suffers set- 


backs in its own field and whose f 


tasks are not clearly outlined soon 
becomes a political factor, The rule 
of various marshals and admirals 
around the world since 1918 has 
more often been the result of de- 
feats than of victories. It is not true 
that the French generals yearn for 
political activity, even though in the 
officers’ messes the system, Parlia- 
ment, the parties and the Government 
are often violently condemned. Far 
more apposite today is the opinion 
of a major quoted by Réalités: “We 
certainly don’t want to determine pol- 
icy. But we wish somebody would.” 
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BOHN 


HE SEASON from Thanksgiving to 

Easter may be rather dull or even 
unpleasant. There can be fog and 
rain and the sort of cold that goes with 
the damp. But the end of 1957 and the 
beginning of 1958 has been the oppo- 
site of all this. It is sharp, fine, bril- 
liant, inspiring. Even if the fugitives 
from north of the Mason-Dixon Line 
had found in the semi-tropical South 
what they had paid their good 
money to secure, they would have 
made a bad bargain. For what they 
have deserted is something so lovely 
and inspiring that words all seem 
pale and feeble when one tries to 
describe it. 

A real blanket of snow like this 
one of ours—10 inches here in Dela- 
ware—transforms the world. You 
wake in the morning and you see the 
land an unbroken stretch of smooth 
and gleaming white. Sometimes after 
a fall of snow the trees are outlined 
in feathery softness by the clinging 
crystals. But this time the air was 
cold. The temperature was almost 
zero. The snow was fine and light and 
constantly swirled into changing 
drifts by the restless wind. None of 
it adhered to trees or shrubs. The 
design of every limb or branch or 
twig was sharply outlined in black 
against the endless stretch of shining 
white, It was as if suddenly, without 
benefit of airplane or train, we had 
been whisked away to a different sort 
of universe. 

I have spoken of this new and as- 
tonishing world as white. But this 
description does it less than justice. 
All day as the sun swings round his 
mighty orbit, the colors of the bright 
earth-!lanket are changing. Just after 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The New World of 
The Big Snow 


sunrise and immediately before sun- 
set, the onlooker is furnished his most 
exquisite prismatic experience. As 
the sun’s rays slant at sharp angles 
early and late, each tiny crystal acts 
as a kaleidoscope and the vast ex- 
panse which we conventionally speak 
of as white turns to the most gaudy 
display of dainty hues. Instead of 
being simple white, the snow is pink, 
rose, blue, purple, yellow—all of 
these shades and others for which I 
have no names alt blended in end- 
less variations. How can a man spend 
his money to go to Florida and miss 
such an indescribably lovely sight? 

When I see the children rolling 
and tumbling and shouting with glee 
over their caves and forts and snow- 
fights and snowmen, I realize that 
this winter transformation affords a 
psychological release. Because the 
world looks so different, feels so dif- 
ferent, induces such new sensations, 
we are released from our routine sets 
of reactions. Young people now miss 
the fun which my generation had 
with horses and sleighs. But now they 
have all the delights to be derived 
irom skiing. Gains and losses seem 
to even off. 

This great fall of snow has seemed 
to bring us unusually close to the 
birds and the squirrels. The Wildlife 
Commission of the state has called 
upon the people everywhere to set 
out food where it can easily be found 
by the wild creatures of the various 
sorts. Our regular feeding-station has 
never been so popular. The starlings, 
sparrows, cardinals, junkos, titmice 
and nuthatches come crowding round 
the moment the grain or suet or 
breadcrumbs have been put out for 


them. We feel as if they belonged to 
the family—as if they were our semi- 
independent livestock. 

The extreme cold has made us 
especially sympathetic with the little 
wild things. We have placed in the 
trees a number of birdhouses which 
are intended to furnish protection 
for some of them. But thus far they 
have scorned our well-meant endea- 
vors. Flocks of sparrows and star- 
lings spend their nights in some for- 
sythia bushes-over against the vege- 
table garden. The only help they 
want is a box full of food. That they 
do appreciate; and, by furnishing it, 
we are to a limited extent entering 
into their lives. 

Edith has long yearned to be snow- 
bound and this time she has nearly 
had her dream come true. For a 
couple of days, automobile traffic, ex- 
cept for scrapers, snowplows and po- 
lice cars, came to an end. Church 
services, dinners, card parties, all 
sorts of routine engagements were 
abrogated by common consent. The 
chief use of the telephone was to 
seek release from engagements. 

Under these circumstances we have 
had an experience which may sug- 
gest a lesson appropriate to these 
ieverishly busy times. For two days, 
no one came to visit us and we went 
to visit no one. And those particular 
days were among the most satisfac- 
tory which we have ever experienced. 
Since we had no newspapers, we 
read books. I turned back to the es- 
says of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
which I read with my students many 
years ago, What beautiful, beautiful 
writing! What gentle wisdom! In 
this quiet room, it all came back to 
me. 
And then Edith happened to ask a 
question about a painting by Reyn- 
olds—and so we pulled down from 
its shelf an old book of reproduc- 
which we had forgotten. 
There was, too, the recording of 
Beethoven’s Ninth by Toscanini and 
a really fine performance of Rigoletto 
on television. Being cut off from out- 
side disturbance gave a special depth 
to all these experiences. 
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The Moscow-Washington agreement signed last month opens a new chapter in cultural, 


scientific and educational intercourse between the two nations 


SOVIET-AMERICAN EXCHANGES 


By Frederick C. Barghoorn 


N JANUARY 27, 1958, an agreement was signed in 

Washington by the United States and the Soviet 
Union on cultural, technical and educational exchanges. 
This agreement resulted from negotiations which began 
in October 1957. In the agreement and in the com- 
muniqué which accompanied it, both sides expressed 
confidence that it might contribute substantially to the 
betterment of relations between the two countries and 
to a lessening of international tension. It is clear, then, 
that both the American and Soviet Governments at- 
tribute considerable significance to an expansion of cul- 
tural exchanges in the coming years. It may therefore 
be interesting to discuss some of the major problems 
connected with Soviet-American cultural relations in 
recent years and, in particular, to appraise the pos- 
sibilities for the future. 

During and after World War II, the U.S. Government 
made an energetic attempt to lay the foundations for 
close American-Soviet cultural, scientific and educational 
exchanges. High Soviet leaders, including Stalin himself, 
frequently stated that the Soviet Union regarded cultural 
exchange as a means of improving political relations 
between Russia and America. However, the beginnings 
that were made in this field did not develop far because 
of obstruction on the part of the Soviet Government. 
The cold reception accorded to Professor Ernest J. Sim- 
mons of Columbia University, who came to Moscow in 
July 1947 with a detailed list of exchange proposals, 
marked the final stage in Stalin’s rejection of American 
governmental and private efforts to broaden contacts 
among scholars, scientists and students of the two coun- 
tries. By the fall of 1947, the Soviet policy of almost 
total closure of Russia to Western cultural influences, 
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which was to last until Stalin’s death in March 1953, 
had been inaugurated. 

The partial reopening of Russia after Stalin’s death 
may have created the impression that Moscow, rather 
than Washington, is the great advocate of international 
cultural exchanges. The Kremlin has at times attempted 
to foster this impression. For example, the Soviet press, 
especially in 1954 and 1955, has carried on a vigorous 
campaign against an alleged American “iron curtain.” 
The effectiveness of this propaganda was increased by 
the fingerprinting provisions of the United States Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1950, popularly known 
as the McCarran Act. Fortunately, Congress recently 
modified this act to give greater discretion to the State 
Department in the matter of fingerprinting foreign visi 
tors. If the new Soviet-American agreement is carried out 
in good faith, the establishment of increasingly norma 
contacts will be facilitated by the change in the McCarran 
Act and other recent modifications of American policy. 
However, it should be kept in mind that formal regula- 
tions, while important, are often pretexts for obstruc- 
tionism rather than causes of irritation among nations. 
If at any time in the future the Soviet regime should wish 
to slow down the development of contacts, it will have 
no difficulty in finding excuses. 

Some of the basic features of both the Soviet and the 


American political systems must be kept in mind inf 


attempting to evaluate the possibilities for widening 
artistic, scientific and technical contacts in the future. 
Both sides have major advantages and disadvantages in 
dealing with each other in this complicated field. 

The great advantage of the Soviet Government in the 
field of cultural exchange and propaganda, as well a 
in all matters of foreign policy, is unity of command. 
The Kremlin regards Soviet citizens, particularly those 
who deal with foreigners. as, in a sense, agents 0 
policy. We can be certain that every Soviet action in 
the field of cultural exchange is designed to benefit the 
Soviet state. This is not necessarily harmful to foreig! 
countries which enter into exchange relationships with 
the Soviet Union. In an increasingly interdependent 
world, there are areas of mutual interest among gov 
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emments, regardless of ideology. Certainly the avoidance 
of war is one of them. Others include the advancement 
of science and technology and progress in such fields 
as public health. Nevertheless, the side which is best 
organized and has the clearest conception of its ob- 
jectives is likely to gain the most in many fields of 
exchange. The Kremlin can make certain that its repre- 
sentatives in such fields as agriculture will drive hard 
bargains in their dealings with Americans. 

Despite recent spectacular Soviet scientific achieve- 
ments, dramatically symbolized by the two sputniks, 
the Russians still have more to learn from Americans 
than Americans can learn from them in most scientific 
fields. At least, this is the conclusion I have drawn 
from a study of statements by American scientists and 
‘engineers who have dealt with their Soviet colleagues 
in the last two or three years. This seems to be par- 
ticularly true in the fields of applied arts and sciences 
and technology. The less advanced side, on the whole, 
stands to gain the most from exchanges. However, there 
is almost universal agreement among authoritative Ameri- 
can scientists and technical men that the exchanges which 
have taken place since the death of Stalin have been 
beneficial not only to the Russians but to ourselves. We 
can assume that American scientists will quickly learn 
the techniques of scientific negotiatior with the Russians. 
The centralized Soviet system has certain advantages 
not only in terms of bargaining about exchange of in- 
formation but also in using cultural exchange as an 
instrument of propaganda. It is easier for the Soviet 
Government to create desired impressions than it is for 
the government and private institutions of a constitu- 
tional democracy. The Kremlin can decide, as a rule, 
what Soviet people who deal with foreigners will say 
and do. 
surveillance over its own citizens than our government 
can or would wish to do. These features of a totalitarian 
system can be utilized to influence the opinions of for- 
ieigners who come in contact with Soviet citizens, if the 
foreigners are not well informed. 

In any really free exchange of ideas, however, the 
open society would probably gain far more in the long 
tun than the closed Soviet society. The great weakness 
of the regimented society is that its power rests upon 
censorship and propaganda myths. The present Soviet 
pattern of ideological and political controls might be 
endangered if the citizens of the Soviet Union had free 
access to information about the outside world. This 
does not mean that there is an active political opposi- 
tion in Soviet Russia. Most recent travelers to Russia 
have reported that there is little overt opposition to the 
regime and that Soviet society is impressively stable. 


It can exercise a more effective and elaborate 


But the continued existence of an elaborate mechanism 
pf control over communications media and over litera- 
‘ure and the arts indicates that the Kremlin regards 
the Soviet people as intellectually immature. All efforts 
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which have been made by the British and American Gov- 
ernments in recent years to induce the Soviet Govern- 
ment to stop jamming foreign broadcasts have failed. 

The great advantage of a democracy is the freedom 
of its people, which can exert a subtle influence on, 
for example, Soviet Russians. To the extent that we 
maintain and improve our democratic institutions, we 
will enjoy very real advantages in dealing with Com- 
munist countries in every field. However, we must 
remember that Communists can, by hard study and 
careful planning, overcome many of the disadvantages 
inherent in their situation. While the increase in con- 
tacts between the Soviet Union and the United States 
in the last few years has been a positive gain for both 
sides, the Soviets may have received more than their 
share of benefits because they have been more aware 
than we have of the problems involved and they have 
made a greater effort to organize effective programs 
in the various fields. Soviet scientists and scholars who 
meet Americans at international gatherings are more 
likely to speak English than the Americans are to speak 
Russian. The Soviet Union has a more efficient system 
for acquiring, translating and distributing American 
scientific publications than the United States has for 
making use of Soviet scientific publications. The Soviet 
Government, since the death of Stalin, has assigned large 
numbers of competent people to work as guides and 
interpreters. High Soviet officials have made a good 
impression by meeting visiting foreigners at airports, 
and it has been easy for even relatively low-ranking 
foreign officials, as well as educators, scientists and 
artists, to meet very high-ranking members of the Soviet 
Government. In these and many other ways, the Soviet 
leadership has demonstrated its awareness of the im- 
portance of cultural exchange. 

The recent Soviet-American exchange agreement looks 
like a significant step forward, which we should welcome. 
The agreement has 14 sections, dealing with a broad 
range of problems ranging from radio and television 
broadcasts, through exchange of specialists in industry, 
agriculture, medicine, the arts and sciences, to the es- 
tablishment of direct air flights between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. With regard to many of these 
matters, agreement was reached only “in principle,” 
subject to further negotiation. As every student of Soviet 
foreign policy knows, agreements in principle can some- 
times mean very little until they are converted into spe- 
cific working agreements. 

For the reasons already noted, the Soviet side is likely 
to gain greater advantages than the American in most 
kinds of technical and scientific exchange. This is par- 
ticularly true in such fields as agriculture and medicine, 
which bulk large in the recent accord. There is to be 
an exchange of nine Soviet and nine United States dele- 
gations during 1958-1959 in agriculture, and of eight 
medical delegations. In the short run, at least, it would 





appear that these and similar sections of the agreement 
favor the Soviet side. Certainly the United States has 
little to learn from the Soviet Union in agriculture and 
probably has far less to learn from Russia in the field 
of medicine than the Soviets have from us. 

If one takes a longer-range view, however, it is argu- 
able that the benefits which can be gained by the Soviet 
Union from acquisition of advanced cultural, medical 
and industrial techniques will, by helping to raise the 
standard of living in Russia, contribute to world peace. 
Prosperity can certainly foster reasonableness and 
weaken fanaticism. There is evidence to indicate that 
the 1955 visit to the United States of Soviet agricultural 
officials and experts has already paid big dividends in 
terms of improved Soviet agricultural efficiency. The 
United States and other Western nations could slow 
down Soviet progress in agriculture and other fields 
by cutting off all contacts, but surely they could not 
prevent this progress from taking place in the long run. 
On balance, it seems better from every point of view 
to make information readily available to the Russians 
in appropriate technical fields, provided that we receive 
in return at least some substantial measure of gain. We 
should have access to the kinds of information about 
Soviet technology, research and processes that we make 
available. Of course, we must remember, in appraising 
Soviet-American technical exchanges, that access by 
Americans to Russia, and to Russian officials and or- 
dinary people, offers us opportunities to make friends 
and exert influence which may be as important as the 
information that we can acquire. 

It is interesting that, while agreement was reached 
regarding radio and television broadcasts on science, 
technology. sports and a number of other fields, the 
problem of exchanging broadcasts on political problems 
was left for future negotiation. The difficulty of arriving 
at agreement on the exchange of political opinions 
illustrates once again the extreme sensitivity of the 
Kremlin to even the most limited effort by foreign gov- 
ernments to influence the political attitudes of Soviet 
people. A somewhat similar difficulty was revealed in 
the section of the agreement pertaining to distribution 
of the magazine USSR in the United States and the 
magazine Amerika in the Soviet Union. 

The issue of USSR and Amerika, while not nearly as 
important as the possibility of exchanging radio and 
television programs, illustrates the Soviet authorities’ 
touchiness in matters of “face.” It is no secret that 
Amerika is more popular in Russia than USSR is in 
the United States. As was true in the immediate postwar 
years, when an earlier version of the present exchange 
of official publications began, only to be suspended after 
many difficulties, the Soviet authorities seem to be dis- 
satisfied with the present ratio of popularity between 
the two publications. 

There is no mention in the agreement of exchanges 
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of trade-union delegations or of political-party delega. 
tions. Presumably, this fact can be explained hy the 
unwillingness of American trade-unionists or political. 


party leaders to engage in mutual visits of an officially) 


sponsored character with those in the Soviet Union 
who claim to perform equivalent functions. It seems 
fortunate that no attempt was made to establish official 
exchanges in these and other fields in which there is 


no real equivalency between the Soviet and American} 


Ter 








systems. The matter of exchanges between deputies of 


the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and members of thef 


United States Congress was left to further discussion. I! 
is difficult to see how this particular type of exchange 
could be of much value to the United States. Like 
Soviet trade unions, the Soviet parliament differs » 
fundamentally from the formally equivalent America 
institution that official, governmentally sponsored ex 
changes might create far more confusion and misunder 
standing in both countries than they would a rea 
meeting of minds. These objections, of course. do no 
necessarily apply to informal visits of prominent Ameri 
cans in all fields to Russia, which can be interesting ané 
useful. 

Perhaps the most interesting and hopeful provisions 0 
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the agreement are those concerned with exchanges OF million 


students, professors and scientists. In 1945 and 1946 
most of the leading American universities extended cor 
dial invitations to leading Soviet universities to exchange 
teachers and researchers. However, the extreme unfrient: 
liness displayed by the Stalin regime toward the United 
States made it seem unlikely that there would ever again 
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be a possibility of academic exchanges. (It should be 
recalled that many Americans studied in Russia and 3 
considerable number of Russians in the United States in 
the 1930s. Thus, if such exchanges are revived they wil 
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not be as much of a novelty as many Americans think.) 
In comparison with the situation which prevailed a fev 
years ago, the pattern now apparently emerging repre 
sents a great change for the better. There will, of course 
be difficult administrative details to iron out. The Sovie 
authorities might tend to isolate American students an 
researchers from all but a few trusted Soviet citizens. 
the American side, there is a danger that certain minorit 
elements might make conditions unpleasant for visiting 
Soviet students or scholars. If this unfortunate develop 
ment were to occur, retaliatory restrictions might be im 
posed on Americans in the Soviet Union or the ane 


might be terminated entirely. 

If mankind is fortunate and if governments are wis 
the pattern of the future will be one of ideological am 
cultural rather than military combat. Stalin’s successo® 
seem to be aware of the dangers of war and of th 
potentialities of a political struggle carried on by not 
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military means. The challenge of cultural and econom 
competition is one that we should welcome. much as ! 
may tax our intellectual resources. 
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ericaip HEN Jan Masaryk’s skull hit 
d ex Wii. cold pavement outside the 
inderf Czernin Palace in Prague on the 
1 Ted morning of March 9, 1948, death 
lo nf came suddenly to one of the most 
\meri ‘unorthodox diplomats who had ever 
if ant paraded through the halls of modern 
world chancelleries. Ten years later, 
ONS OF he is still vividly remembered by 
3°S OF millions of Americans whom he had 
19465 loved almost as much as his Czecho- 
d cor slovak people. Just the other day, 
hang aman in a North Carolina city told 
riend, me how Masaryk once had answered 
Jnitet a question about “Applicant’s Race” 
agai} on a U.S. immigration form with the 
id befentry “Human,” refusing to write 
and ® “Caucasian.” 
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"™ To millions, Jan Masaryk appeared 
-y Will the very incarnation of joviality and 
hink.!} cood humor. His bons mots, quick 
a fev wit, disarming smile and knack for 
repréfthe proper word on any occasion 


ours} made him a welcome companion and 


is anf ally witnessed on so many occasions 
ns. Oi during our long association, his re- 
norilf freshing jokes helped clear the stuf- 


isitin#finess of innumerable diplomatic 
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Jan Masaryk 
As I Knew Him 


By Edward Taborsky 


Yet, behind this serene and jovial 
fagade was a man of profound sad- 
ness and melancholy, a mind sorely 


lacking in consistency and inner 
poise, fraught with sharp contradic- 
tions of truly Freudian complexity. 
Jan Masaryk’s stout, almost clumsy 





JAN MASARYK: ‘BREAD & WATER’ 


body concealed a delicate, highly 
fragile soul and a good but very 
tender heart, This brilliant socialite 
who brought joy to others by his 
ready wit could only on rare occa- 
sions find consolation for himself. In 
an emotional sense, he served his 
friends sparkling champagne and 
oysters, but himself lived on dry 
bread and water. 

How many times did I see the 
endearing, child-like smile abruptly 
disappear from his face as soon as 


Ten years after the Czech Foreign Minister’s death, a close associate describes 


the door had shut behind his guests, 
to be replaced by a strange haze 
of absent-minded gloominess! How 
often would his teasing gay eyes fill 
with an_ indescribable uneasiness 
when the party was over and he be- 
lieved himself alone! 

Sometimes he would vanish from 
sight for days, to lock himself in his 
apartment near Victoria Station or 
in some other hideout. With his 
strange spleen as his sole companion, 
he would disconnect the phone, don 
his silk pajamas, cook his own food 
and deny himself even to his few 
most intimate friends. On occasion he 
would secretly check into a sana- 
torium, leaving me a_ confidential 
note that only President Benes could 
be allowed to know his whereabouts 
in case of an emergency. He behaved 
this way especially on certain dates, 
such as the anniversaries of his be- 
loved father’s birth and death. 

Indeed, his feelings for his father, 
the great statesman, historian and 
philosopher Thomas G. Masaryk, 
were crucial in Jan’s life. He loved 
his father as few sons had ever loved 
theirs. Yet, being the great Presi- 
dent’s son turned out to be a terrible 
burden for Jan. “People think I am 
like my dad and expect miracles,” 
he told me during one of his frequent 
attacks of dejection, “and look at 
me!” He accompanied his words by 
one of his unique mimicries, stretch- 
ing out his hands and legs, twisting 
his body, sticking his tongue out 
from his wide-open, grimacing mouth 
—all to show what a pitiful nonentity 
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he believed himself to be compared 
to his giant of a father. Feeling that 
he lacked the imposing qualities of 
the elder Masaryk, he succumbed to 
the thought that he was somehow 
failing his own father. That was 
probably the main impulse that even- 
tually pushed him from the window 
of his apartment on that fatal night 
ten years ago. 

Having remained Foreign Minister 
after the Communist coup in a vain 
effort to save what could be saved of 
his father’s legacy, he realized within 
a matter of days that, by staying on 
the Communist-dominated team, he 
was allowing the Communists to mis- 
use the Masaryk name. Two days be- 
fore his death, Jan paid a long and 
lonely visit to his father’s grave at 
Lany near Prague. It may have been 
there that he made up his mind to 
solve his tragic dilemma by suicide. 

Although Jan Masaryk possessed 
a good deal of common sense and 
flashes of 


genius, systematic thinking and ac- 


occasionally displayed 
tion were not in his character. He 
was impulsive, often rash and erratic. 
His mentality 
rather than philosophical. In this 


whole was artistic 
respect, he resembled his music-loving 
mother rather than his 


methodical, professorial father. He 


American 


made a brilliant, unsurpassed roving 
ambassador of good will: To arrive, 
deliver a sparkling speech in one 
of the 
so well, have a téte-a-téte with jour- 


many languages he spoke 
nalists and politicians, mix in a few 
piano improvisations, and be off 
again to another place—that was his 
forte. But to sit down, listen patiently 
to the long-winded arguments of oth- 
ers, argue at length, do the dreary 
everyday work which any democratic 
statesman must do (administer his 
department, peruse innumerable re- 
ports, weigh carefully the pros and 
cons of a decision)—that was not 
for Jan. 

Here is a sample of his behavior 
during the time he served as Foreign 
Minister in Dr. Eduard Benes’s Gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London. As a de- 
bate in the Cabinet went on and on 
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one day, Masaryk became more and 
more fidgety and at last interrupted 
the speaker to ask the Prime Minis- 
ter, the 70-year-old Father Sramek, 
to be excused for the rest of the ses- 
sion because “he had a lunch with 
Anthony Eden.” Sramek regretfully 
let him go although a few more as- 
pects of foreign policy still had to be 
considered. 

When the Cabinet met again the 
following week, Sramek, who had a 
good sense of humor, asked Masa- 
ryk: 

“Well, since last time the Foreign 
Minister deserted us to meet His 
Excellency the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, we may perhaps begin by 
asking him to tell us what was dis- 
cussed at that important political 
luncheon.” 

Masaryk readily and _ eloquently 
fulfilled the request. When he had 
finished, Sramek gave a significant 
cough and said: 

“We thank the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs for having so success- 


fully presented our position to His 
Excellency the British Foreign Sec- 
retary. But may I ask the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs whether what he 





BENES: ‘ONE WORD WAS ENOUGH’ 








has been telling us today was dis- 
cussed during the luncheon he had 
with Mr. Eden at the time of our 
last Cabinet meeting?” 

“Yes, that’s right,” replied Masa- 
ryk, turning somewhat uneasily in 
his chair. 

“Was it 
luncheon—or perhaps only 
the Foreign Minister had coffee with 
Mr. Eden after lunch?” 

“No, during lunch,” insisted Masa- 
ryk with visible hesitation. 

“All right,” Sramek concluded, 
coughing significantly again, “I 
thank the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs for his clear and important 
statement. Let us pass on to the next 


discussed during the 


while 


point on the agenda.” 

At the time that Masaryk sup- 
posedly lunched with Eden, one of 
Sramek’s secretaries had happened 
to spot him all by himself, happily 
enjoying a juicy steak in a French 
restaurant in the Soho, with the con- 
tented expression of a_ schoolboy 
playing hooky. 

Masaryk behaved in much the 
same fashion after the war, leaving 
his office and the country whenever 
a conference or any other opportu- 
nity presented itself. He did so even 
though his personal presence was un- 
necessary in most instances and his 
tremendous with _ the 
masses would have been a powerful 
asset in the struggle against Commu- 
nism at home—had he been able to 
overcome his distaste for such rather 


popularity 


ungentlemanly battling. Instead, to 
the regret of the ailing President 
Benes, he kept evading not only un- 
pleasant administrative duties but 
also the heavy burden of political re- 
sponsibility, thus allowing his dep- 
uty, the Communist State Secretary 
Vlado Clementis, to run the show in 
the Foreign Ministry. 

One of the major stresses affecting 
Masaryk was his ever-recurrent feat 
of fatal illness. He was plagued by 4 
fixed idea that his whole family was 
under some sort of curse. His elder 
brother Herbert had attempted sur 
cide before he died. His only two 


nephews, the sons of his sister Olga: 
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died during World War II; one was 
shot down in an air battle and the 
other succumbed to tuberculosis. “So 
whole Masaryk family is 
| doomed,” he told us when he had 
| recovered somewhat from his pro- 
| found grief in February 1945. “Take 
my word, one day I shall end in a 
lunatic asylum. That is, unless cancer 
"gets me first.” 

Jan’s fear of cancer intensified 
after his best friend, Dr. Fragner, 
died of it, virtually in Masaryk’s 
arms, early in the war. Jan seriously 
believed that he, the last male de- 
scendant of Thomas G. Masaryk, 
would end that way. It became a truly 
pathological obsession, He read all 
he could on insanity and on cancer, 
and felt a greater and greater need 
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| to talk about it to me and to others, 
‘often going into lurid details. As 
early as 1945, President Benes him- 
self became extremely worried about 





| Jan’s mental health. 

Some of Jan’s burdens might have 
been lightened had he had a loving 
woman at his side. Fate denied him 
such relief. His marriage to the sis- 
ter of the first U.S. Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia, Richard Crane, 
turned out a failure and ended in 
early divorce. While this was the 
one matter about which he never 
btalked, one could sense that the 
wound had never healed. He never 
remarried and his attitude toward 
women remained tinged with cyni- 
cism. He used to tell me various 
stories about occasions on which 
women had tried to approach him, 
all of them reflecting his mistrust of 
the gentler sex. Thus, upon return- 
ing from a trip to America once, he 
told me how he had found a girl 
admirer in his hotel room in New 
York, completely undressed, and how 
ittook him some time to persuade her 
that he was no longer in a position 
'o grant her wishes. I never believed 
more than a tenth of such stories, for 
he was always prone to exaggerate, 
especia'!y when he felt the somewhat 
perverted urge to disparage himself. 

No description of Jan Masaryk 
Would ye complete without an expla- 
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THOMAS MASARYK: FATAL LEGACY 


nation of his strangely touching re- 
lationship with Eduard Benes. Their 
characters were poles apart: Jan— 
the embodiment of inconsistency, im- 
pulsiveness; always ready to allow 
sentiment to overcome his reason; a 
knight-errant ever ready to leap 
from gaiety to depression, from one 
extreme to another. Benes—Mr. 
Methodicus himself; a systematic, 
strictly logical thinker reared on 
Cartesian rationalism and known the 
world over for his favorite enumera- 
tive method of “Firstly, Secondly, 
Thirdly”; a cautious tactician al- 
ways armed with elaborate plans for 
various alternatives; a patient nego- 
tiator with 
sticking out of every pocket; an al- 
impersonal machine-man of 


compromise formulas 


most 
legendary perseverance who never al- 
lowed sentiment to interfere with his 
cool reason. 

Jan served Benes so devotedly be- 
cause it was his father’s wish. Jan 
said to me on many an occasion: 
“Dad told me: ‘Follow Benes and do 
as he says.’ And thus I do, and 
Schluss.” His father’s wish was sacred 
to Jan, especially since he rather pre- 








ferred to leave decision-making and 
responsibility to others. 

Dr. Benes called Jan Masaryk 
Jenda, but Masaryk addressed Dr. 
Benes as Mr. President. Although he 
was only a year younger than Benes, 
Jan always saw in Benes his father’s 
collaborator and behaved as if Benes 
were twenty or thirty years older. 
Time and again, he would defer to 
Benes’s judgment without hesitation. 

For example, in Moscow in March 
1945 news reached us that Spanish 
dictator Franco wished to re-establish 
diplomatic relations with the Benes 
Government. Masaryk entered Benes’s 
study with a ready proposal: “Well, 
Mr. President, we shall do it, no?” 

Dr. Benes shook his head: “Let’s 
better wait and see. Leave it as it is 
for the time being.” 

“All right, Mr. President; we shall 
leave it unanswered,” was Masaryk’s 
docile reply. No further argument. 
One sentence by Benes was enough. 

Not that Masaryk liked this de- 
pendence, Far from it. Several times 
he told me, just before entering the 
President’s study to place some mat- 
ter before his chief: “This time it’s 
all fixed, and not even Benes can 
argue me out of it.” Yet Benes had 
no’need to “argue.” It was sufficient 
to state a diverging opinion and 
Masaryk gave in. 

Small wonder that Jan Masaryk 
felt completely lost when his chief’s 
voice began to fail, under the crip- 
pling burden of illness, in those 
gloomy days of Communist blackmail 
in February 1948. Should he honor 
the wish of the dying Benes to remain 
at his side—although he could do 
nothing to help him? Should he flee 
and place himself at the head of the 
struggle against the vicious regime 
from abroad, as his father had done 
in the First World War and Dr. 
Benes in the Second? Aware of his 
shortcomings, haunted by the ever- 
present specter of insanity, he felt 
desperately unequal to the choice. 
Torn hopelessly, he chose the only 
solution which could give his’ tor- 
mented mind what it longed for: 
eternal peace. 





Coffee, oil and love in the world's richest sheikhdom 


A Stranger in 


Kuwait 


HEN I arrived at the palace 
WW vate four huge armed guards 
hurried toward me and led me to my 
audience with his Highness, the 
Sheikh of Kuwait. It was a courtesy 
call; I was to work in his sheikhdom 
for a year and tradition required that 
I pay my respects. 

The Dasman Palace, a white, two- 
story building with a large terrace 
that looks out on the Persian Gulf, 
is the Sheikh’s summer residence. Its 
reception hall, about 30 by 40 feet, 
is skillfully decorated with mirrors 
and paintings that cover almost every 
inch of the walls and ceiling not 
occupied by electric fans. When I 
entered, it was crowded with visitors 
and well-built guards in various at- 
tractive uniforms who were sitting or 
standing along the sides. Some of 
the guards, wearing gloves, carried 
big trained hawks that are used for 
hunting. Every hawk has a name and 
follows his trainer’s orders to jump 
here or there, fly to a certain spot, or 
be quiet. 

His Highness was sitting at the 
end of the hall in ordinary Arabian 
dress, except that his okal (the braid 
that goes around the head) was gold 
rather than black. As I approached 
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By Kamal Saleh Abdou 


him, he stood up and everyone else 
rose, too. A bit flustered by the pag- 
eantry and the guards with their 
trained hawks, I took my place on a 
chair alongside the Sheikh. Suddenly 
there was a loud shout; everyone 
yelled out the same word simultane- 
ously. Then it was quiet again. It all 
took place so quickly that I could not 
understand the word that was shout- 
ed or recognize what was going on. 

I turned anxiously to the Minister 
of Education, who was beside me, and 
asked: “What has happened? Is any- 
thing wrong?” 

“His Highness,” the Minister an- 
swered calmly, “ordered coffee for 
you and everybody repeated the same 
word, gahaw, which is the tradition.” 

After a while, the gahaw boys ap- 
peared, One, a tall lad in a red dress 
decorated with golden drawings, held 
a stack of about ten small, earless 
china coffee cups which he flipped 
high in the air and caught with re- 
markable Behind him 
two smaller boys in white gowns who 
held the brass coffee pots. When the 
three reached the Sheikh, the taller 
boy took one of the coffee pots, 


ease. were 


poured a few drops in the first cup 
and gave it to him. His Highness 
pointed to me: “Our guest first.” 

At the time, I was not a coffee 
drinker. I could not refuse the cup. 
though, because I had heard this 
would be taken as an insult. To make 
matters worse, it was served black, 
without sugar. 

His Highness took the second cup 
and the rest of the people were given 


theirs. The Sheikh drank only once. 





and 


but his boy came toward m: 
poured some more coffee into my 
cup. Then the boy took the cups 
from everyone around me and again 
returned to pour some more coffee 
into mine. After he had given me 
about nine refills and I was almost 
afloat with sour coffee, I mentioned 
my discomfort to the Minister of 
Education. He laughed and repeated 
this to his Highness in a loud voice. 

To my embarrassment, the Sheikh 
also laughed. I was afraid that | 
had done something wrong. But his 
Highness looked at me and said: 
“Really, I was surprised that you 
like coffee so much. I thought you 
were a heavy coffee drinker. If you 
refuse an invitation, it is 
insult at all, but our traditions re- 
quire shaking the cup at the boy 
when you are satisfied or he will give 
you coffee as long as you are still 
alive.” I immediately began shaking 


not an 


my cup vigorously. 

Shortly afterward, four servants 
entered the hall. Splitting into twos, 
they approached the rows of people 
along the walls. One carried a silver 
pot full of rose water and poured 
a few drops into the hands of each 
visitor. His partner followed with 
a colored brass pot that gave forth a 
fragrant smoke, and everyone waved 
his hand in a manner that directed 
the smoke toward himself. This, I 
learned, was another tradition which 
was the signal for saying goodbye 
and leaving the palace. 


HE MOST northerly of the Persian 

Gulf sheikhdoms, Kuwait is bound- 
ed on the north and west by Iraq. 
on the south by the so-called Neutral 
Zone that separates it from Saudi 
Arabia, and on the east by the Per- 
sian Gulf. Occupying an area of 
5,800 square miles, the greater part 
of which is sandy desert, the sheikh- 
dom has a population of over 200, 
000. About two-thirds of the people 
live in the capital, also called Ku- 
wait, which has a harbor for small 
sailing vessels. They earn their living 
from trading within the Persian Gulf, 
with India and with East Africa. 
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Many were once engaged in pearl 
fishing, but of late this has been 
falling off. 

Kuwait’s chief claim to fame, of 
course, is its vast oil deposits. Begun 
only in 1946, oil production reached 
over 400 million barrels in 1956. 
Operations are in the hands of the 
Kuwait Oil Company Limited, owned 
jointly by the British Petroleum Com- 
pany and the Gulf Oil Company of 
the United States. Half of the Kuwait 
(il Company’s profits are paid to 
the Sheikh. 

In the Kuwait-Saudi Arabian Neu- 
tral Zone, which belongs equally to 
both countries, oil was discovered in 
1953. The American Independent Oil 
Company and the Pacific and West- 
ern Oil Corporation have the Neutral 
Zone concessions, which produced 
1.7 million barrels of oil in 1956. 

While Kuwait is known for its li- 
quid gold, the sheikhdom is also one 
of the most colorful regions in the 
East. Living standards are higher 
than in surrounding countries, but 
the people still adhere to their an- 
cient Arab traditions and life is fair- 
ly primitive. Houses are one—or at 
the most two—floor affairs, with all 
the windows facing a wide court that 
has a salt-water well at its center. 


ABOVE: A PRINCE AND HIS GUARDS GO HUNTING WITH TRAINED HAWKS 
AUTOMOBILES CLOG STREETS OF THE CAPITAL, 


RIGHT: U.S. 
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Before the oil strike, these wells 
were important because fresh water, 
which was brought from Iraq or Iran 
each week by boat, was expensive. 
Now electricity, generated by steam 
produced with waste gas, distills 2 
million gallons of fresh water daily 
irom the sea. 

Kuwait’s sudden wealth has re- 
sulted in other advances which could 
never even have been dreamed of 
when Sheikh Sabah Abdullah found- 
ed the sheikhdom in 1756. Modern 
schools have been built, with gardens, 
playgrounds, recreation clubs, swim- 
ming pools and the latest classroom 
equipment. 

In 1956, the number of girls at- 
tending school reached 6,800. They 
are taught by a staff of some 290 
women, most of whom are provided 
by the Egyptian Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Men, however, are still forbid- 
den to enter any girls’ school. This 
includes the Director of Education, 
who can only hold meetings with the 
girls’ staff to discuss programming 
and related problems. But two years 
the 
agreed to send a few girls to Cairo 


ago Kuwaitian Government 


University; when they return, they 
will probably spearhead a drive for 


female equality. 





KUWAIT 


In sharp contrast to the progress 
being made in the town of Kuwait 
is the old, 30-foot-high brick wall 
that surrounds it, Frankly, when | 
first came up to this wall I was fright- 
ened. Questions ran through my 
mind: Is one allowed to go outside 
this gate? What if I don’t like my 
job and want to go home? 

Determined to get the answers to 
these questions before I entered, | 
parked my car outside the wall’s 
only gate and hailed one of the 
guards. He invited me to see the 
officer After 
promise that I could come out again, 
I agreed. The officer was very polite. 
“You are welcome to our small coun- 
try,” he said, “and be sure that you 


inside. securing his 


will be happy among us. We love our 
Arab Nobody will 
vent you from leaving the town if 
you ask to leave.” Satisfied and re- 
lieved, I returned to the car and 
drove it through the gate. 


brothers. pre- 


| CAME to Kuwait to help set up a 

recreation program. This brought 
the 
people and taught me a great deal 
about their way of life. Age and ex- 
perience, I found, are much more 


me into intimate contact with 


highly respected than wealth. Per- 








sonal relations, too, are the best way 
to solve any problem. The Kuwaitis 
try to help the friendly person as 
much as they can; they accept his 
viewpoint as far as they trust him 
and believe in his ability. At the same 
time, they hate the arrogant person, 
reject his ideas and try to get rid 
of him. 

When I first discussed my program 
with the people, it was strongly op- 
posed by the religious leaders. They 
complained that “these recreational 
activities will cause the boys to neg- 
lect their religious duties.” Then I 
started visiting the people during 
their evening meetings to explain my 
plans and discuss their objections. 
Before long, I won their support. 

These evening meetings are a vital 
and unique part of existence in Ku- 
wait. They are, in effect, small par- 
liaments where local questions are 
discussed, ideas are exchanged, local 
news is circulated, and international 
events—as reported on the radio— 
are analyzed. They are also the coun- 
try’s chief form of recreation and 
social contact. 

The importance attached to these 
informal nightly gatherings, attended 
by men only, can be seen from the 
fact that they are held in special sit- 
ting rooms which are completely 
separated from the houses and have 
their own entrances, The average sit- 
ting room is usually much larger 
than other rooms in the home (about 
25 by 35 feet), well decorated, and 
furnished with the famous Persian 
carpets and attractive pillows scat- 
tered all around. There are no chairs 
or tables, except a small one for the 
radio and perhaps some Arabic mag- 
azines. Most families have such sit- 
ting rooms. 

While the men are thus occupied, 
the women congregate in their own 
sitting rooms inside the houses. No 
adult 
them, and even unmarried girls sit 


males are allowed to enter 


apart because their interests are felt 
to be different. 

About 10 o’clock the visitors begin 
to leave. The women and girls re- 
turn home, but the men continue on 


to the cafés, sit around on the sand 
outside the houses, or gather in the 
main square to exchange jokes or 
play some popular games. Kuwait’s 
cafés are lighted with colored bulbs 
and furnished with long wooden 
benches, some of which are covered 
by small colored carpets and pillows. 
They serve only coffee, tea and 
nargillas. 

The latter is used for smoking in 
almost all the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. A tall, glass beaker-like instru- 
ment, it is half filled with water and 
has openings on the side and top. 
From the one on the side there ex- 
tends a long rubber tube which ends 
with a mouthpiece; the one at the 
top is dsigned to make the smoke 
circulate, In some countries, the nar- 
gilla is equipped with three or four 
mouthpieces that can be used by sev- 
eral people simultaneously. 

All the men in Kuwait wear white 
gowns. For formal occasions, they 
wear a brown or black abaia, which 
The 
Princes, who are members of the 
Sheikh’s family, can be recognized 
by two gold ribbons sewed on the 
chest of their abaia. They also have 


is similar to an_ overcoat. 


the national flag on their cars: it is 
red and has the word “Kuwait” writ- 
ten on it in white Arabic lettering. 


Before she 


female 


age WHAT women wear can 
be known. 


never 
reaches adolescence, every 
hides herself behind a wide black 
abaia that covers her from head to 
toe. She can see through a transpar- 
ent black cloth that covers her face, 
or through two holes that are cut in 
the material over her head. One can 
tell whether a girl is married by 
looking at the back of her abaia. If a 
long train emerges from underneath 
it, she is not married. 

This does not mean that one may 
attempt to woo her, or even take a 
long look. There is no love life in 
Kuwait; dating is unknown. The Ku- 
waitis do not believe in any kind of 
relationship between male and female 
except marriage. Before marriage, or 
without it, one can never see a girl 





outside her abaia or even hear her 
voice from behind it. 

In some instances, Kuwaitis marry 
girls whom they remember from the 
time they were children together, 
But in most instances marriage ar- 
rangements are made by the parents, 
The first time that the people being 
married see each other is on the 
night of the wedding. 

This night starts with a meeting of 
the groom’s friends in his house im- 
mediately after dinner, The entire 
party, in a procession that includes 
lights and music, then moves to the 
bride’s house. There the woman’s sit- 
ting room is specially prepared for 
the occasion. It is the only time that 
a man can enter it, and it is usually 
decorated with new carpets, pillows, 
pictures and huge mirrors which 
cover most of the walls and ceilings. 
The marriage bed is at one end, with 
a chair for the groom beside. 

All the guests enter the room and 
sit on the pillows to drink coffee and 
eat sweets. When the rose water and 
fragrant smoke are brought around, 
everyone congratulates the groom 
and leaves him sitting alone on his 
chair beside the bed. Outside the 
room, near the door, a group of pro- 
fessional singers with national in- 
struments start playing. 

Finally the bride, still wearing her 
abaia, is carried in on a small car- 
pet by a group of women, who then 
hurry from the room and lock the 
door. The music and singing get loud- 
er and louder, continuing until dawn. 

I asked several grooms why the 
all-night concert took place. Usually, 
they the bride 
strongly when the groom starts to re- 
move her abaia. A soft, sweet fight 
often goes on for hours. The music 
and singing hides the noise. 

Early in the morning, the husband 


explained, resists 


leaves his bride to return home. His 
friends come to congratulate him, they 
have lunch together, then start an- 
other procession to the bride’s house. 
This time the groom remains there for 
two full weeks. Then the couple move 
to their own home—and the bride re- 
moves the train from her aba‘a. 
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Jewish state's experiences are studied by union leaders of new countries 


ISRAELI 


LABOR: 


GUIDE TO AFRO-ASIA 


HEN John K. Tettegah, gen- 
W eral secretary of Ghana’s 
Trades Union 
spent a week in Israel as the guest 


of Histadrut, Israel’s powerful Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor, he was fol- 


Congress, recently 


lowing a well-beaten path for Afro- 
Asian trade unionists. His itinerary 
was a typical one: a visit to a com- 
munal settlement. a survey of Hista- 
drut’s cooperative institutions, an 
inspection of a Histadrut hospital, 
and—most important of all—inti- 
mate talks with the leading members 
of the Histadrut executive. 

What he learned explains why so 
many trade 
want to see for themselves the accom- 
plishments of the labor movement of 


Afro-Asian unionists 


a nation which, in many instances, 
their governments do not even recog- 
nize. Rahmatullah Chaudry, vice- 
president of Pakistan’s labor federa- 
tion, for example, roused a storm of 
domestic criticism from his Moslem 
compatriots by not only visiting 
Histadrut but 
publicly praising its achievements 


Israel as a guest 


| both while in Israel and after return- 


ing home. That Tettegah, Chaudry 
and other visiting Afro-Asians leave 
Israel duly impressed was further 
dramatically demonstrated last Oc- 
tober when Ghana’s labor movement, 
originally patterned after Britain’s 
Trades Union Congress, decided to 


reorganize itself along Histadrut 
lines. 
This relationship between Israeli 
— 





ALLAN E, SHAPIRO is a young Ameri- 
can wo is now residing in Israel. 
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and Afro-Asian labor leaders, which 
began at the 1953 Asian Socialist 
Congress, has also begun to bear 
fruit in other ways: Arab efforts to 
exclude Histadrut from the Afro- 
Asian Committee of the recent Tunis 
Congress of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, just 
as they excluded Israel from the 
Conference, 
sively defeated. Histadrut was sup- 


Bandung were deci- 
ported by the trade-union move- 
ments of India, Pakistan, Japan, Cey- 
lon, Malaya, Ghana, Kenya and 
Uganda. 

Sparking Histadrut’s Afro-Asian 
friendship drive is Reuven Barkatt, 
Lithuanian-born head of its Inter- 
national Relations Department. A 
former literary critic who was edu- 
cated at the Sorbonne and the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble, Barkatt is deeply 
convinced that Histadrut can aid 
Afro-Asia’s growing labor move- 
ments. He maintains constant contact 
with the fast-moving developments in 
the former colonial countries, and 
recently announced a decision to es- 
tablish permanent Histadrut repre- 
sentation in Asia and Africa. 

It is not hard to understand why 
Histadrut considers this expensive 
effort worthwhile. Trade-union ties 
are Israel’s only real contact with 
some of the Afro-Asian countries. 
Where diplomatic relations do exist, 
they are considerably bolstered by 
support from the labor movements. 
It is also hoped that one day changes 
in the Arab countries will produce 
labor movements which—influenced 
by the example of their Afro-Asian 


colleagues—will be a force for friend- 
ship with Israel. 

Why has Israel succeeded ir strik- 
ing up friendships among Afro Asian 
trade-union leaders? The answer lies 
in the fundamental difference be- 
tween the origins of the labor move- 
ments in the industrialized West and 
those in the industrializing Afro- 
Asian nations. In Europe and Norih 
America, the de- 
veloped to curb industrialization’s 


worst abuses and to secure for the 


labor movement 


worker a greater share of its bene- 
fits. In Afro-Asia, on the other hand, 
the labor movement is the promoter 
and agent of industrialization. Its 
fight is not only for a better share of 
the rewards, but for building the 
tools, the factories, the means of 
Operating in de- 
pressed, primitive agricultural econo- 
mies, it has a deep stake in farm 
rural 


communication. 


mechanization, resettlement. 
water development, and the stamping 
out of peonage and usury. Public 
health services are urgent needs. 
Having needs and interests so dif- 
ferent from those of the industrial- 
ized West, the Afro-Asian may find 
a great deal to envy in the accom- 
plishments of Western labor move- 
ments, but precious little to imitate 
at home. It is as a working model 
built according to needs much like 
his own, and as a laboratory experi- 
menting with social ills similar to 
his own, that the Histadrut has be- 
come a subject for the Afro-Asian’s 
study, admiration and imitation. 
As the Ghana TUC resolved at 
its 13th Annual Congress: “We must 


19 





turn to something like the General 
Federation of Labor in Israel (His- 
tadrut). This is a new nation and we 
must build trade-union machinery 
that can hasten the building of social- 
ism and raise the living standards of 
the working people. The British sys- 
tem of trade unionism suits an in- 
dustrialized and capitalist state like 
Britain or America. In our view it is 
an impostor on Ghana and not suit- 
able for us.” 

For the Histadrut is not simply a 
trade union in the Western sense. It 
is a rounded workers’ economy, em- 


bracing everything from ordinary 


yr ‘ i om 


tadrut structure. Every member of 
Histadrut is automatically a member 
of Hevrat Ovdim, the General Co- 
operative Association of Labor. This 
makes him a stockholder in a giant 
holding company for all the varied 
industrial, agricultural, financial and 
commercial enterprises in the Hista- 
drut fold. Forms of Histadrut own- 
ership or control vary widely. There 
are the employe-owned cooperatives 
associated with the Histadrut’s Co- 
operative Center; wholly owned cor- 
porations such as Solel Boneh, the 
largest building contractor in the 
Middle East; 


and enterprises in 





trade unions to the control or out- 
right ownership of communal and 
cooperative agricultural _ villages, 
banks, insurance companies, build- 
ing contractors, steel fabrication, and 
comprehensive medical services. Own- 
ing about 22 per cent of Israel’s 
heavy industry, controlling 90 per 
cent of mixed farming, and with a 
near-monopoly of vital road trans- 
portation, Histadrut is obviously 
a creature very different from the 
AFL-CIO or the TUC. 

Indeed, trade unionism, in the tra- 
ditional Western sense, is only one 


department in the hydra-headed His- 


which Hevrat Ovdim or one of its 
subsidiaries is a partner (usually the 
senior partner) with private foreign 
capital, as is the pattern for the cor- 
porations that are developing Israel’s 


newly-discovered oil resources. 

The variety of forms is best illus- 
trated by the Sefen Corporation, a 
multi-million-dollar 
ducing masonite and other chemically 
treated lumber products in the re- 
mote Jordan Valley. This corporation 
is half-owned by the communal agri- 
cultural settlements of the Jordan 


enterprise pro- 


Valley, which supply the executive 
: Ppl) 
personnel and otherwise take charge 





of day-to-day management. These set- 
tlements are, of course, subject to 
Hevrat Ovdim’s general supervision, 
The other half of Sefen’s shares are 
owned by an American corporation, 

But whatever the formal pattern, 
in every case there is one primary 
aim: national development. For the 
Afro-Asian, of course, all this is an 
eye-opener, an attractive middle way 
between the capitalist development 
associated with colonial status and 
the abyss of statism. 

Perhaps it is in agriculture that 
the touring Afro-Asian finds most to 
think about on the trip home. Here 
the communal and cooperative set- 
tlements of Histadrut offer a possible 


avenue of development for his own | 





a 


tribal or patriarchal rural village. | 


For example, Burma’s Prime Minis- 
ter, U Nu, has remarked that Israel’s 
communal setup would go well with 


his country’s Buddhist tradition. And | 


Indian Socialist leader J. B. Kripa- 
lani, a recent Histadrut guest, saw 
the combination of agriculture with 
industry in communal villages as a 
realization of the Gandhian ideal. 

In short, the perceptive Afro-Asian 
Histadrut as the 
prototype of a movement of national 
development. Moreover, he is apt to 


comes to view 


reassess the relative importance of 
state action in the sphere of national 
development in the light of Hista- 
drut’s example, which antedates by 


a quarter-century the establishment | 


of the State of Israel and in that time 
was able to lay the foundations for 
its economic growth in the last dec- 
ade. Unable and unwilling to imitate 
his former colonial masters, he sees 





his vague socialist yearnings and | 


. . . . ' 
nationalist dreams in practical opera- 
tion. The possible role of his own | 


trade union takes on new meaning; 
he goes home with a new vision of 
his own future. 

The early leaders of Zionism en- 
visioned the reborn Israel as a light 
to the nations. In the growing im- 
pact of Israel’s Histadrut on the 
awakening labor movements of Af- 
rica and Asia, this vision is becom: 
ing a reality. 
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HICKS 


ECAUSE C, P. Snow’s The Conscience of the Rich 
B (Scribner, $3.95) is the sixth to be published in this 
country of a series of related novels, the time is right for 
a discussion of his grand design. I have reviewed three 
of the six in THE NEw LEADER (The Masters, November 
26, 1951: The New Men, January 17, 1955; Homecom- 
ing, October 22, 1956) and I have talked a little about the 


| series as a whole, but I have not tried to show how all 


the books thus far published fit together. 
The easiest way to begin is by saying that Snow has 
attempted a kind of Comédie Humaine. His scale is more 


| modest than Balzac’s—he plans to limit the series to ten 


volumes—but in social terms he ranges almost as widely. 
He has already portrayed life in the provinces, at Cam- 
bridge University, and in London. We have met strug- 
gling intellectuals, academicians. scientists, bureaucrats. 
eminent politicians, Bohemians, and in The Conscience 
of the Rich we encounter a far-flung clan of wealthy Jews. 
The othar novels, I understand, will broaden the social 
range. 

If, however, Snow’s materials are similar to Balzac’s, 
his narrative method is closer to Proust’s, and the resem- 
blance to Proust is not limited to method. There is a nar- 
rator in Snow’s series as in Proust’s, and what happens to 
him is important, although what happens to a number of 
other characters—and this is true of Proust as well—is 
also important. The great difference is that each of 
Snow’s novels thus far is completely autonomous, and 
of course this cannot be said of the seven parts of 
Remembrance of Things Past. The autonomy is made 
possible ‘by the fact that Snow’s Lewis Eliot. unlike 
Proust’s Marcel, plays various roles in various volumes: 
In some he is the central character, in others only a sec- 
ondary figure, and in others just an observer. 

There are two novels that present Lewis Eliot’s story. 
Time of Hope and Homecoming. The former, opening in 
1914 when Eliot is 9, shows him as the son of an ambi- 
tious mother and an ineffectual father, living in a pro- 
Vincial city. We see him enter, more or less accidentally. 
upon the study of the law, and we follow him through 
his training and into the beginning of his career. Much 
of the book, however, is concerned with an unfortunate 
love affair and a dismally unhappy marriage. The novel 
ends in the middle ’30s. 
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By Granville Hicks 


‘The Conscience of the Rich,’ Latest 
Novel in the Series by C. P. Snow 


Homecoming begins at the point at which Time of 
Hope ends, carries Eliot’s miserable marriage to its tragic 
conclusion, and then, after a long and complex interlude, 
brings him to love, remarriage and parenthood, In the 
course of the novel, we come to understand that Eliot’s 
fatal flaw during most of his life is his inability to com- 
mit himself to any person or cause. That is why he could 
not bring healing to the sorely distressed Sheila, his first 
wife, and it is why he nearly fails Margaret, his second. 
What happens to him in these crucial relationships illu- 
minates all the other relationships with which the series is 
concerned, 

The other five novels may be arranged in roughly 
chronological order. Strangers and Brothers, which has 
not yet been published in the United States, shows us 
Eliot in his early years, when he is one of a group of 
bright young people in a provincial city. (In one of its 
many aspects, the series as a whole is a development of 
a favorite Balzacian theme, “the young man from the 
provinces.”) The central figure is a lawyer named 
George Passant, who dominates the group with his bril- 
liance and audacity and who comes to a bad end. He has 
a great influence on Lewis Eliot, first as a hero and then 
as a warning, but the novel is his story, not Eliot’s, and 
it is not only a fine account of the intellectual life of 
the late ’20s but also an admirable study of a man who 
seems born for greatness but carries within him the seeds 
of defeat. 

Chronologically The Conscience of the Rich comes 
next. In justice to the publishers, I must grant their 
claim that the novel can be read independently; it is, as 
Snow intended, absolutely self-contained. But, of course, 
it has additional values for those who have read the other 
novels, and it makes its contribution to the revelation of 
Lewis Eliot’s character. 

It is as a law student that Eliot, in 1929, meets Charles 
March, who at first is ashamed to reveal the fact that he 
belongs to a wealthy family. Soon, however, Eliot is on 
intimate terms with Leonard March, Charles’s father, 
and becomes acquainted with the entire March clan. 
Both because the Marches are Jewish and because they 
have so much money, Eliot encounters a way of life that 
is strange and fascinating to him. What chiefly occupies 
his attention, however, is the conflict between Leonard 





March and his children, Charles and Katherine. Charles 
offends his father by turning from the law to medicine, 
and Katherine marries a Gentile. But the cruelest blow 
comes from Charles’s wife, a Communist who betrays 
a family secret for political reasons. 

The story is developed in a masterly fashion, and 
Snow’s use of first-person narrative has never been more 
adroit. But the quality on which everything else rests is, 
as always, Snow’s understanding of human motives. 
Both Charles and his father are rent by fiercely contra- 
dictory emotions. Each loves the other, and each longs to 
hurt the other. Charles, moreover, recognizes his desire 
to give pain to his father, and his consciousness of his 
sadistic drives becomes another factor in the shaping of 
his behavior. These are dark places in the heart that 
Snow is exploring, and one should not be blinded to the 
fact by his lucidity. 

Even more somber is The Light and the Dark. The 
central character of this novel, Roy Calvert, who was 
introduced in Strangers and Brothers, is a brilliant young 
man of violently contrasting moods. He longs for a faith 
that will save him from his periods of depression, but 
finds none, and the novel follows his path to self-destruc- 
tion. Here again, Lewis Eliot figures chiefly as friend 
and observer, and here again he serves as the perfect 
medium for Snow’s brilliant examination of psychologi- 
cal complexities. 

The Masters deals with a shorter period of time than 
any of the other novels and is by far the most dra- 
matic. The subject, the election of the master of a Cam- 
bridge college, gives Snow a perfect opportunity to study 
men in conflict, and he makes the most of it. Here Eliot 
is both participant and observer, and the extraordinary 
thing is not that he interprets the motives of his oppo- 
nents with scrupulous objectivity but that the reader be- 
lieves he is a man who would do just that. 

Eliot is called from his Cambridge post after the be- 
ginning of the war to help select the personnel for Eng- 
land’s atomic fission project, and The New Men is a 
drama of that project, told of course from his point of 
view. The protagonists are the scientists on the project. 
and the novel examines their attitude toward such mat- 
ters as Communist espionage and the explosion of the 
American bomb over Hiroshima. Here once more Eliot 
is chiefly observer, but one of the scientists is his brother 
Martin, and their relations constitute a major theme. 

These summaries are intended to show that each of the 
novels is self-contained and to indicate the Balzacian 
pattern, but there is also, as I have said, a Proustian pat- 
tern. Lewis Eliot is never merely narrator, even when 
he appears to be: even if he does not do anything, some- 
thing is done to him. We shall have to wait for the last 
volume, I am sure, in order to see Snow’s pattern in its 
entirety, just as we had to wait for The Past Recaptured 
to see Proust’s design, but already there are abundant 
indications. When, for instance, Lewis Eliot re-encounters 


George Passant in Homecoming, twenty-odd years after 
the events described in Strangers and Brothers, those 
events take on new meaning. In The Conscience of the 
Rich, Eliot, a struggling young man accustomed to near. 
poverty, encounters wealth for the first time; the meaning 
of what he learns is revealed only when he has become 
intimately involved with the rich and powerful. Noth. 
ing, we may be certain, is wasted; no matter how self. 
contained a novel may be, it plays its part in the auto- 
biography of Lewis Eliot. 

When The Light and the Dark appeared, the first of 
the books to be published in this country, Snow indicated 
his belief that character is destiny, and this I take to be 
the central thesis of the series in its Balzacian aspect. 
In its Proustian aspect its thesis is indicated by the gen- 
eral title, which has also been used for one of the volumes, 
Strangers and Brothers. As he grows older, Eliot comes to 
feel that he has more and more in common with all men; 
there is no one utterly contemptible, no one merely neg- 
ligible, no one who is not a brother. On the other hand, 
there is no one, however close, who is not a stranger. 
The theme is particularly clear in The New Men, for we 
see that Martin and Lewis Eliot are and must remain 
strangers, brothers though they may be, and at the same 
time we realize that they are brothers in far more than 
a physical sense. But the paradox that is so obvious here 
is implicit in every part of the series. 

In the Griffin a couple of years ago, Jacques Barzun 
wrote: “The novelist needs, not virtues, but powers. We 
see this very clearly when we follow the productions of 
some of our non-fiction novelists such as Mr. C. P. Snow 
and Mr. Arthur Koestler. Their works are ‘interesting, 
full of observation and talent and even wisdom, but as 
far as fictional faith goes we are left to make the effort 
by ourselves. On the witness stand, after reading one of 
their highly-charged essays on the contemporary scene, 
one would have to hold up one’s right hand and say ‘1 
don’t believe a word of it.’ ” 

That these observations apply in some degree to Koest- 
ler I cannot deny, but when Barzun describes Snow’s 
novels as “highly-charged essays on the contemporary 
scene,” he misses the point. He is led astray, I think, by 
the fact that today public events are generally left to 
the journalistic novelists while the novelists of power 
ordinarily concern themselves with private and_ often 
remote and recondite subjects. But it has been possible 
in the past to write about public events without being 4 
journalist, and Snow proves that it is possible now. | 
cannot believe that Barzun had read much of Snow when 
he made this comment; he had perhaps read The New 
Men, and perhaps hadn’t read that too carefully, and 
then he jumped to a conclusion that has a plausible sound 
in our age. If Barzun wants to say that Snow is not 4 
Balzac or a Proust, that is his right, but at least he ought 
to understand that Snow is not a journalist and deserves 
to be judged in terms quite unlike those Barzun employs. 
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tT wAs in May 1956. My visit in 
:. Soviet Union was coming to 
an end. On the evening before I left, 
Ipaid a visit to Boris Pasternak in 
his country cottage, some 40 miles 
from Moscow. I had been warned 
that Pasternak was a gruff, unsoci- 
able man. But he received me with 
great courtesy and affability, com- 
ing down the garden to meet me, 
shaking my hand warmly and ac- 
companying me back into the house. 
Pasternak has the look—perhaps 
common among poets—of a grey- 
haired adolescent. His long face, 
wih its big nose and disdainful 
mouth; his thick, wavy hair parted 
at the side; his dress rather more 
elegant and certainly neater than the 
usual floppy, loose Russian suit— 
everything about him is_ slightly 
European, almost Anglo-Saxon. Only 
his dark eyes, with their intense, 
melancholy expression, tell of his 
country of origin. They are the eyes 
ofa man who has been through bit- 
ter trials, and who has retained some- 








What may be the greatest Russian 
novel in 40 years of Soviet rule 
has not yet been—and may never 
he—published in the USSR. That 
novel is Doctor Zhivago, by poet 
Boris Pasternak, who survived the 
Great Purges by confining himself 
to translating Shakespeare and who 
still lives near Moscow. Doctor 
Zhivazo has already won high praise 
in Italy and France; Pantheon 
Book. will issue it here in April. 
Here is an appraisal of the book 
and its author by Alberto Moravia, 
whose novels include The Woman 
of Rome, Two Adolescents, A Ghost 
at Noon and The Conformist. 
ee... 
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Boris Pasternak and 


His ‘Doctor Zhivago’ 


By Alberto Moravia 


thing of his experiences in his look. 

During dinner, as I recall, his wife 
and young son were present, but 
Pasternak refused to act as inter- 
preter and insisted on speaking 
French (which he did rather badly). 
The chief subject of conversation 
was not a cheerful one: Pasternak 
talked of the novelist Alexander 
Fadeyev’s recent suicide and of its 
two famous precedents, the suicides 
of the Russian poets Yessenin and 
Mayakovsky. Although he did not 
say much about Fadeyev, I believe 
he ascribed his death to the same 
motives as those which led Maya- 
kovsky to put an end to his life in 
the early years of the Soviet regime. 
The latter did so because Stalinist 
conformity had placed him in a posi- 
tion of isolation; whereas Fadeyev 
committed suicide because he was 
left in isolation by the non-conform- 
ists (or, if you like, the conformists 
of the after 
Khrushchev’s “secret” speech against 
Stalin. In short, both these deaths 
were typical of a narrow, strait- 
jacketed society like that of the So- 


new dispensation) 


viets, in which one is either “social” 
or ceases to exist. 

As for Yessenin, perhaps the best 
Russian poet after Alexander Blok, 
Pasternak gave a convincing but 
curious explanation of his death, 
according to which Yessenin, who 
had remained a village man despite 
the dedication of the new Soviet so- 
ciety to industrialization, killed him- 
self because he felt isolated. “Yes- 
senin was a child,” he said, “and 
killed himself in a childish way, as 
though in play, and almost with the 


secret conviction that he would be 
resurrected immediately afterward.” 

I have said that the conversation 
was not very cheerful. But this was 
less on account of the subject of 
suicide than of the dark and awful 
motives which seemed to lie behind 
all these deaths—the difficulty, the 
impossibility for these three writers, 
at a certain point in their careers, 
to continue as part of a society in 
which fate had caused them to be 
born. Their motive, therefore, lay in 
the fact that they could not adapt 
themselves “socially”—the same mo- 


Flaubert’s novel, 


tive which, in 
causes Homais the chemist to go on 
living, while poor Emma _ Bovary 
dies. 

Then the subject of conversation 
changed, and the evening ended at 
a late hour, very cordially. Pasternak 
saw me to my car. I went back to 
Moscow, where I arrived at one in 
the morning. At five, I took the plane 
back to Italy. 


N“ Pasternak’s eagerly awaited 
novel, Doctor Zhivago, has been 
published in Italy by Feltrinelli. It 
is a long work of some 700 pages, 
which tells the story of its Russian 
hero from the beginning of the cen- 
tury until about 1930, when he dies. 
This span of history covers the de- 


cisive years during which Russia 
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caw such important events as the 
Revolution of 1905, the First World 
War. the Revolution of 1917, the 
Civil War. the famines, the NEP, 
and the consolidation of the Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Doctor Zhivago is an historical 
novel in the sense that Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace is one. The life of the hero 
is not described as a private matter 
with a few historical overtones, but 
as the direct and continuous result 
of the contrast between his character 
and history in the making. Of course, 
Doctor Zhivago has ambitions. hopes. 
love affairs and personal affections, 
but the way in which his private life 
evolves and comes to an end is di- 
rectly determined by the historical 
climate in which he lives. Moreover. 
many of the things which happen to 
Doctor Zhivago are simply things 
which happened to all Russians be- 
tween 1900 and 1930 

But who is Doctor Zhivago? He 
is, I 


character into whom Pasternak has 


believe, an autobiographical 
poured the best of himself. Doctor, 
poet and thinker, he is not an ordi- 
nary mortal, a man of the masses. 
but a very exceptional man in every 
way, with great intellectual and 
moral qualities. Thus the novel 

finally. the story of the relationships 
which can exist between an_intel- 
lectual and the Revolution, or between 
a human being, in the best and high- 
est sense of the word, and the public 
events which carry him along with 
them and bow him down. Although 
Doctor Zhivago (as its author has 
explicitly recognized) is established 
on strictly rational foundations. the 


hero represents, by reason of the con- 
trasts between his lucidity and in- 
telligence and the “inhuman ra- 
tionalism” of history, 
ble (and, in its own way, 
irrationalism of human feelings. The 
whole novel is based on this con- 


the ineradica- 
positive ) 


trast between history and_ nature, 
between history and the person. The 
main, decisive episode is the very 
fine one of the love affair between 
Zhivago and Lara, which is inter- 
rupted and destroyed by the Revo- 
lution. 

As I read this book, I could not 
help going back in my mind to my 
conversation with the author. Zhi- 
vago is a poet, like Yessenin and 
Mayakovsky; after terrible and con- 
fused adventures, his life, like theirs. 
ends in a sort of “social suicide.” 
for Zhivago abandons medicine and 
poetry, adopts a vegetative existence, 
and becomes almost a tramp. But 
the author has not wished to attribute 
any symbolic meaning to his hero’s 
end. Zhivago is a real man, just as 
his adventures are real ones. Perhaps 
that is why the hook is a reminder of 
the universal destiny. 


om fiction—as Soviet critics 
will agree—can be divided into 
two main currents: the fundamental, 
classic, objective one which, begin- 
ning with Pushkin, includes Tolstoy 
Chekhov; 


mantic, expressionist one which be- 


and, finally, and the ro- 
gins with Gogol and continues with 
Dostoyevsky and similar writers. 
Pasternak’s novel seems to belong 
to the first current. The nonchalant 
and almost ironical way in which 
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he presents and manipulates his char. Haught 
acters reminds one of the quiet, oman 
early-19th-century narrative line offutture 
Pushkin. But one thinks rather ofhpe js 
Leo Tolstoy in connection with thethe ter 
clarity of the minor characters (ob. al 
y +] 
served. as it were, through the wrong owest 
end of a telescope. and standing oulf ivag 
against the vast backdrop of hishnce, i: 
tory): the distant, resigned serenityeya ( 
of the author’s approach: and _ hig, foync 
ability to describe in a few lines théwasher 
difference between the collective. 
scene and the individual spirit. Fin} 
ally, many characters, including the} 
hero and the woman he loves, both} 
of whom are typical of the Russian’ 
middle class just before and duringW rica, 
the Revolution, seem to have come y Ant 
straight out of the social atmospherdp,,,q7 
evoked by Chekhov in his plays and 
short These 
may be due to similarity of material} talita 
but above all they confirm § the. ,.., 
) $ reve 
barely-interrupted literary continu} icles 
ity of the Russian narrative tradition})954 £, 
Pasternak is the greatest living§jhora] 
Russian poet; as far as one can guess-ormic 
irom translation, his poetry com }yolific 
bines the most daring and refined ects, 


stories. resemblances} THE 


type of verbal experiment with ankelectec 
extraordinarily fresh and immedi Which 
ately perceptible sensitivity. More-thions y 
over, he is a thinker, who can refftaly. ¢ 
trace the great cultural and human bathe 
themes that lie beneath ephemerallmick f 
appearances. The originality of hisfand thc 
novel comes from this continuous} Thro 
presence of a poet and man of culfjini’s q 
ture. The lyrical, frag-rentary charfexisted 


acter of the narrative. divided intoaticar 







many brief chapters or scenes, the 
vague symbolism of manv of the dedshied { 
tails, especially the landscapes andthe spi 
observations of nature. and the autEyen d 
lini res 
Vaticar 
characters—all this makes of Doctor\ictims 


thor’s frequent expression of his 
ideology through the mouths of his 


Zhivago a composite, powerful bookfron C. 
with few parallels in modern Euro fperson; 
pean literature. Perhaps it remindstransit 
one of Thomas Mann, especially the} The 
inspired Mann of Doctor Faustus. {issue o 

The moral of this biography offcould ; 
“an intellectual and the Revolution’ pbetwee 
seems to lie in the ironic fate of thefwho sh 
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: charfiayghter born to Zhivago and the 
quiet§yoman he loves. As her parents are 
ne offyltured, socially privileged people, 
ler Of}he is obliged, during the chaos of 
th thethe terrible years, to return to the 
> (oband, to the brutal animality of the 
WrongHowest social level. This daughter of 
1g Oulhivago, the poet and man of sci- 
t his pice, is known as Tania Bezochere- 
renit¥eya (“Tania the Rootless”). She is 
d_higg foundling, a vagabond and, later, a 
es the vasherwoman. One of the characters 
lective; 


in the book comments on her fate: 

“This has happened many times 
before in history. Something con- 
ceived in an elevated, noble fashion 
becomes low and base. If you think 
of Blok’s words, ‘We, the children 
of Russia’s terrible years,’ you im- 
mediately see the difference between 
the two eras. When Blok wrote that, 
he meant it to be understood in a 
figurative, metaphorical sense, The 
children, then, were not children but 


creations or products; and the ter- 
rors were not terrible, but providen- 
tial. But now, what used to be meta- 
phorical has become literal. The 
children are real children and the 
terrors real terrors. That is the dif- 
ference... .” 

This would seem to be a veiled 
judgment on the tragedy, perhaps 
more biological than historical, of 
revolutions and of great social up- 
heavals in general. 
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comeBy Anne O'Hare McCormick. 


phertFarrar, Straus & Cudahy. 238 pp. $4.00. 


s and 


lances; Tar DEPTH of the conflict between 


ial} otalitarian Fascism and the Papacy 
s revealed in this compendium of 
tticles written between 1921 and 
#1954 for the New York Times by the 
iberal Catholic, Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick. Out of Mrs. McCormick’s 
prolific writing on a myriad of sub- 
ects, Marion Turner Sheehan has 
lected about 50 articles, many of 
‘Which deal with the Papacy’s rela- 
‘tions with the Fascist governments of 
n Tedltaly, Germany and Spain. Mrs. Clare 
uman Boothe Luce, a friend of Mrs. McCor- 
“mick for years, has written a warm 
and thoughtful introduction. 
uous Throughout the years of Musso- 
ini’'s dictatorship, a modus vivendi 
xisted between the Duce and the 
atican, mainly because Mussolini, 
former Socialist and avowed atheist, 
hied from a complete breach with 
anGthe spiritual leader of most Italians. 
on Even during World War II, Musso- 
 hisflin respected the sanctuary that the 
f hisWVatican provided for thousands of 
octolWwictims of Fascism and allowed My- 
bookfron C. Taylor, President Roosevelt’s 
“urofpersonal representative to the Pope, 
nindstransit scross Italian territory. 
y thel The Lateran Agreement settled the 
us. ¥ssue of Papal temporal claims but 
ry of could not remove the deeper dispute 
tion fhetween’ Mussolini and the Pope, 
f thefwho shared the same capital for their 
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Fascism and the Papacy 


Reviewed by Matthew M. Mestrovic 
History department, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University; contributor, “America,” “Commonweal” 


“opposed yet overlapping kingdoms.” 
In a dispatch dated June 14, 1931, 
only two years after the Lateran 
Agreement was signed, Mrs. McCor- 
mick discussed the growing antago- 
nism between the Pope and the Duce: 

“Between the domains of God and 
Caesar, everywhere and always, there 
is a wide borderland of disputed ter- 
ritory; but between the conception 
of the state as developed by Fascism 
and the claims of any church there 
is a real contradiction .. . [for] the 
Pope claims that the citizen is first a 
man, Mussolini that the man is first 
a citizen. No conflict is as funda- 
mental as this.” 

This conflict erupted again and 
again throughout the ’20s and 30s 
over Mussolini’s persecution of the 
Catholic Action, the closing down of 
Catholic youth clubs, and the disso- 
lution of Catholic labor unions. The 
Pope, on the other hand, condemned 
over the years—through the Osserva- 
tore Romano, the Vatican radio sta- 
tion, and encyclicals—the whole doc- 
trine of the all-pervading state raised 
to the position of a god. 

Hitler’s conflict with the Church 
was less subtle. Already in 1935, 
Mrs. McCormick reported a sharp 
clash between the Papacy and the 
Nazis over the question of the edu- 
cation of the youth. Hitler’s post- 


prandial ravings, stenographically 
preserved for the edification of pos- 
terity, show the dictator’s scorn and 
hatred for all religions, including the 
Catholic Church, and his grandiose 
plans to substitute for the Christian 
heaven of cowards and weaklings a 
Teutonic Valhalla to his own taste. 

By 1936, Mrs. McCormick report- 
ed that the churches (both Protestant 
and Catholic) were “the only or- 
ganizations in Germany that stand 
out publicly for independence, The 
great political parties dissolved with- 
out a struggle, the trade unions were 
absorbed in the Labor Front.” The 
emergence of powerful Christian 
Democratic parties in Germany and 
Italy after the war and the Papacy’s 
enhanced prestige can be traced to 
the prewar and wartime opposition 
of the Church to the dictatorships. 

Mrs. McCormick was one of those 
rare journalists whose daily copy 
can be read with interest and enjoy- 
ment 30 years after it was filed. The 
Vatican Journal essays are penetrat- 
ing and eminently readable analyses 
of day-by-day 
against a broader background of his- 
tory. Mrs. McCormick believed that 
a good journalist should be an econo- 
mist, historian, archeologist and sci- 
entist all in one. She was all these and 
a poet, too. 
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Russia Confidential 


Khrushchev of the Ukraine. 
By Victor Alexandrov. 
Philosophical Library. 216 pp. $4.75. 


Russia Against the Kremlin, 
By Alexandre Metaxas. 
World. 189 pp. $3.00. 


ALEXANDRE Metaxas is introduced 
to us on the book jacket as “a French 
journalist of international reputa- 
tion,” with fluent command of Rus- 
sian, who recently spent a year in the 
Under the 
stances, one would expect an impor- 
tant contribution to what has come 
vt be known as “Sovietology.” In 
reality, the most that can be said for 
Mr. Metaxas, on the strength of this 
book, is that he is an optimist of 
truly heroic proportions. 

The author discovered on his jour- 
ney that the Russian “bear is about 
to break free from its masters” and 
that Russia is “absolutely boiling 
over.” “At a not very distant date,” 
in fact, “the Kremlin will be little 
more than a museum. .. . The fu- 
ture appears in perfectly harmonious 
colors. Slowly but surely, the exist- 
ing regime will dissolve of itself.” 
The will be 
eliminated “by a sort of boycott.” 
Thus, in a few words, Mr. Metaxas 


Soviet Union. circum- 


present “muddlers” 


solves the entire problem of how 
democracy is to replace decades of 
totalitarianism and centuries of au- 
tocracy: The regime will just crum- 
ble away, and liberty will emerge “of 
itself.” 

According to the author, the So- 
Army, holds 
power, will play the main role in 


viet which already 


this transformation. (The book was 


written before the ouster and dis- 
grace of Marshal Zhukov. which 


leaves little remaining of his thesis.) 
The Army. we are told, wants peace 
and freedom, but not a revolt. More- 
over, an armistice between East and 
West “was more or less decided upon 
between Eisenhower and Zhukov at 
the Geneva Conference in 1955.” The 
author appears never to have heard 
of the so-called Political Administra- 
tion, the “commissars” who main- 
tain Party control in the Army, for 
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he writes that “the Russian Army has 
now rid itself of the virus of control 
by the Communist party.” In reality, 
Party been steadily 
strengthened in recent years—partic- 
ularly, of course, since Zhukov’s re- 


control has 


moval. 

Mr. Metaxas has other startling 
items for us. For example, in the 
postwar years the standard of living 
has not been raised “by so much as 
a hair’s breadth”: since Stalin’s 
death, “the huge police apparatus 
has been dismantled” (actually, it 
was merely transferred from the 
MVD to the KGB) ; the peasants still 
form two-thirds of the Soviet popu- 
lation (in reality, they form less than 
half); the Party has 5 million mem- 
bers (the actual figure is well over 
7 million); the Hungarian rebels 
failed because they tried “to pass in 
a few days from Communism to ex- 
treme rightism” (which, of course, 
is the official Soviet version) ; a dacha 
is a “huge block” of small apart- 
ments (it is surely common knowl- 
edge by now that the dachas are 
country houses which constitute one 
of the rewards of membership in the 
Soviet élite). 

The author is also ready with the 
inside story of how Beria died: The 
secret-police chief, it seems, was very 
proud of his marshal’s rank and 
deeply hurt by the cold-shouldering 
he received from the regular Army 
marshals. One night, he was at a 
party with several marshals, who 
treated him with great cordiality and 
invited him to continue the party at 
a private home. Beria, who was ap- 
parently an unsuspecting soul and 
never went around with bodyguards, 
promptly accepted the invitation. He 
was thereupon seated in a limousine 
between two marshals and rubbed 
out on the spot. 

For more of the same, we have a 


Reviewed by Simon Wolii: 
Author, “Communism’s Postwar Decade” 
co-editor, “The Soviet Secret Police” 


new biography of Nikita Khrush- 
chev by Victor Alexandrov. Mr, 
Alexandrov recounts how the bright 
Jad Khrushchev became a regimental 
commander in the Russian Civil 
war, achieved considerable success in 
the study of agriculture and dialec- 
tics, became a rising star in the 
Party while never using his position 
for personal advantage, and, by 
showing more proficiency at purges 
than the other members of the Pollit- 
buro, managed to save his own skin. 

The author claims to have access 
to all manner of confidential Soviet 
documents. He quotes verbatim from 
Khrushchev’s with 
Tito, complete with Russian proverbs, 
a pledge “to remain friends no mat- 
ter what happens,” and a_ proposal 
to swap wives. And he has Comrade 
K. tell an unidentified ambassador at 
the time of the Hungarian uprising: 
“I made up my mind long ago. If 
Hungary became a second Finland. 


there would be no objection on my 
99 


conversations 


part. 

Established facts and dates in no 
way dampen Mr. Alexandrov’s enthu- 
siasm. He quotes Khrushchev’s fa- 
mous anti-Stalin speech from Pravda, 
although it was never published there 
or in any other Soviet paper: he 
cites “shorthand records of proceed: 
ings” in the Party Central Commit: 
1934 in which Khrushches 
allegedly made personal attacks on 
N. A. Skrypnik, although the latter 
had committed suicide the year be 
fore: he gives the wrong dates for 
various of Khrushchev’s early ap: 
pointments to Party posts; and he 
magazine 


tee in 


describes the illustrated 
Ogonyok and the theoretical journal 
Kommunist as Moscow newspapers: 

Even more astounding are Mr. Al 
exandrov’s revelations about Khrush 
chev’s political views. We learn that 
the Soviet Party boss favors “the 
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mancipation” of the collective farms 
ind evolution of the satellites toward 
wcialism “without being under the 
influence of Soviet Russia,” that be- 
fore the 20th Party Congress he 
moved sharply toward “democratiza- 
tio by the masses and for the 
masses” and now he wants “a Tito- 
ype government that would pave the 
way to general disarmament,” and 
that he is a proponent of “neo-liberal- 


ism.” In a word, the author trans- 
forms one of Stalin’s closest associ- 
ates, the purger of the Ukraine, the 
butcher of Hungary and a rabid anti- 
Semite, into the bright hope of Rus- 
sian democracy ond world peace. 
At a time when reliable informa- 
tion about the USSR is absolutely 
vital, books like these, written in a 
spirit of sensationalism or worse, 
should not be offered to the public. 





Victorian Days 


Notes on England. 
by Hippolyte Taine. 
Essential. 327 pp. $6.00. 


HUMAN NATURE does not change, 

they say; but anyone who wants to 
ve how a nation can change need 
oly read Taine’s classic Notes on 
England, written between 1862 and 
1871 and published in the latter year. 
It describes a vanished world of 
which only a few traces remain in 
1958, 

Taine’s Notes presents the Dick- 
ensian world as seen by a brilliant 
journalistic mind. Taine is a kind of 
French Macaulay, clear, rapid and 
intelligent, without any literary res- 
mance, but all the more vivid and 
readable, perhaps, through being so 
unconsciously downright and limited 
in his approach. 

Taine takes us, then, from the 
bright, cheerfully pessimistic day- 


-[light of France into the mists and 


smoke and passionate stolidity of 
Victorian England. His first impres- 
sions are of smudginess of outline 
and of a quietly seething mass of 
humanity. He is conscious of the 
beauty of the English countryside 
and the charm of English parks. But 
London, for all its grandeur. de- 
presses him. The monuments of Lon- 
don, St. Paul’s and the British Mu- 
um, save him an impression of wet, 
‘oty vloom. “A swamp like this 
isa place of exile for the arts of 
antiquity.”” His comment on Trafal- 
gar Square would not be approved 
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Reviewed by Gabriel Gersh 


Contributor, “Canadian Forum,” 
“Commonweal,” “South Atlantic Quarterly” 


of by the English patriotic press: 
“hideous Nelson, stuck up on his 
column, with a bit of rope for a 
pig-tail, like a rat impaled on the 
end of a stick.” 

Many Frenchmen today 
echo these remarks, but they could 
not ratify his observations on the 
social atmosphere. For soon we dis- 
tinguish in the murk a population 
which divided up quite definitely 
into three categories: a tremendously 
wealthy aristocracy and upper mid- 
dle class, dividing its time between 
country seats maintained in 
feudal splendor and town homes 


would 


semi- 


with a dozen servants; a hard-work- 
ing, hard-fisted middle class, made 
up partly of coarse, red-faced John 
Bulls, partly of dour, long-counte- 
nanced disciplinarians; and a swarm- 
ing, 


large proportion of which is besotted 


uneducated working class, a 


with gin. 

Taine was a humane man, and the 
spectacle of extreme poverty worried 
him. In the squalider parts of the 
large towns, he writes, the poor 
people with gin-glazed eyes often 
looked like savage beasts. He did not. 
however, condemn the English organ- 
ization of society out of hand. The 
decentralized character of authority 
in England (within the limits of the 
ruling class) was, he thought, a pro- 
tection against violent change, such 
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M. LINCOLN SCHUSTER, president 
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| = Webster's New World Dic- 
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as had occurred so often in France 
since the beginning of the century. 
The upper class was, on the whole, 
equal to its task. No Englishman 
would dream of trying to wrest power 
from it. To prove this, Taine quotes 
a statement made to him in conver- 
sation: 

“We have no wish to depose the 
aristocracy; we are quite willing that 
iuey should retain the government 
and the great offices of state. We 
middle-class Englishmen believe that 
the affairs of the country should be 
conducted by a special class, bred for 
this purpose from father to son, and 
enjoying a commanding, independent 
position.” 

Both the upper class and the middle 
their 
responsibility: they gave a great deal 


class had a keen sense of 
to charity and did what they could to 
encourage the working class in habits 
of virtue. State support for general 
education was, of course, unthink- 
able in England, but Taine visited 
several “ragged schools” and “me- 
chanics institutes,” not to mention 


many well-organized workhouses, 


where the bed-linen was clean and 





oatmeal gruel was provided for the 
inmates, with water to drink. In some 
places, workmen had organized them- 
selves into associations to demand 
better wages, but they had no politi- 
cal aims; their ambitions did not go 
beyond compelling some particular 
employer to grant improved condi- 
tions. 

In addition to drunkenness. there 
was another national vice—gluttony. 
Taine has several descriptions of 
massive middle-class figures, burst- 
ing with meat and drink. Hard work 
was also the rule for everybody. The 
middle classes worked temendously to 
maintain their big houses, their flocks 
of children and retinues of servants. 
The younger sons of the aristocracy, 
who had little to hope for in the way 
of inheritance, ran off to various 
parts of the Empire to make fortunes 
equal to those inherited by their elder 
brothers. 

This violent activity was helped by 
the fact that the country was per- 
meated with a puritanical religiosity, 
which showed itself in the spontane- 
ous singing of hymns and in the 


And 


strictness of the moral code. 
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admiration for England’s political 
system, was shocked by the fierceness 
of English political invective—so 
strangest of all, Taine, in spite of his 
much more crude, he says. than 
French However. he 
reflects that this ferocity is no doubt 
in keeping with the harshness of the 
English character, 

The present-day reader begins to 


controversy. 


wonder whether anything at all is 
left of the spirit of those times. One 
or two features, perhaps. The English, 
as a whole, still distrust abstractions 
and general ideas, although they 
have come around to the acceptance 
of political and economic planning, 
at least within the field of domestic 
afiairs. Certainly, they are still too 
matter-of-fact, as Taine remarked, to 
know the joys of the intellect as the 
French understand them. An Eng- 
lishman, as Taine rightly claims, 
never dreams of considering conver- 
sation as the most interesting of 
sports. His conversation, insofar as 
it exists, is made up of concrete detail 
and of opinions which he definitely 
holds; he will not improvise a dazz- 
ling theory or defend a paradoxical 
point of view merely for the fun of it. 
He has none of the almost universal 
French ability to entertain oneself 
lightly by means of words. If Taine 
could revisit England today, he would 
probably add that this difference is 
what makes Frenchmen such bad, and 
Englishmen such good, radio listeners. 
It is curious that a man as intelli- 
gent as Taine saw no signs, between 
1862 and 1871, of the changes that 
were to come not long after. The 
England he describes appears vigor- 
ous but socially static. Perhaps that 
period was the crest of the wave. 
When the wave broke, the transfor- 
mation was so swift that it carried 
England on toward social justice 
more quickly than France, although 
the latter had been so long in ad- 
vance. We may feel now that Eng- 
land has lost, temporarily at least, 
the surge and passion of the Vic- 
torian era, but she has achieved a 
social revolution for which there is, 
perhaps, no parallel in Europe. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





SULTAN GALIEV 


Congratulations on Walter Z. Laqueur’s 
article, “Sultan Galiev’s Ghost” (NL, February 
3). Detailed reporting and analysis of current 
international developments is, fortunately, be- 


coming increasingly common. Rare is the news- 


paper or magazine, however, which has writers 
capable of delving into the more obscure 
corners of history to find motivations for pres- 
ent policies. 

I am sure that few experts on the Middle 
East or Soviet Union were aware that the new 
International set up at the recent Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference in Cairo had its roots 
in Sultan Galiev’s 1919 declarations. In fact, 
I seriously doubt that Sultan Galiev’s name 
struck a responsive chord, or any chord at all, 
in the minds of most of these experts. 

It is because such articles are characteristic 
of Tot New LeapeEr’s coverage that I find the 
magazine so valuable and entertaining. 

Detroit Cora WHITMAN 


DISENGAGEMENT 


In stating “The Case Against Disengage- 
ment” (NL, February 10), G. F. Hudson falls 
hack on the Korean analogy—and thus defeats 
his main point. Hudson reminds us that U. S. 
troops were withdrawn from South Korea, lead- 
ing to the North attack. The 
thing would happen, he argues, if U. S. troops 


Korean same 
were withdrawn from West Germany. And that, 
indeed, would be the case if U. S. troops were 
withdrawn from Germany unilaterally and with- 
out treaty guarantees, as they were from Korea. 

Of course, as all who have read George F. 
Kennan’s thoughtful Reith lectures realize, he 
is even more aware than Hudson of the dangers 
of such unilateral American action. Kennan, 
like Hugh Gaitskell and others, would propose: 

1. Simultaneous Soviet withdrawal from 
East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, so that NATO and Soviet forces stood 
at the opposite borders of the neutral zone. 

2. Unification of Germany by free elections 
as an indispensable part of the bargain. This 
would lead not only to a single German Govern- 
ment but a single German Army under the com- 
mand of that democratic German Government. 
Here Hudson’s analogy begins to fall flat, for 
under scheme there could be no “Kast 
armed forces to attack “West Ger- 
many” as North Korea attacked South Korea. 

3. \ guarantee by the United States and the 


this 
German” 


other NATO powers of the territorial integrity 
of the united Germany and the free, neutral 
East uropean nations. Under such guarantee 
~by 2 mutual security treaty or some such 
aranc-ment—the United States would regard 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 


letters should not exceed 300 words. 


a Soviet attack on Poland, for example, in the 
same manner as it would now regard a Soviet 
attack on West Germany or on Australia. It 
was precisely the lack of such guarantees that 
brought the invasion of South Korea. Readers 
of THe New Leaner do not have to be remind- 
ed of Dean Acheson’s fatuous statements in the 
spring of 1950 which placed South Korea 
outside the U. S. defense perimeter. 

Thus, Hudson’s Korean analogy is almost as 
much a red herring as the view recently raised 
by C. L. Sulzberger—that the United States 
would be helpless if the Soviets reinvaded the 
neutral zone to crush anti-Communist political 
manifestations. In fact, we would be no more 
helpless—provided such matters were specified 
by treaty—than if the USSR today decided to 
atom-bomb the West German Bundestag. Once 
that these 
countries’ political independence was guaran- 


it was made clear to the Kremlin 


teed sine die, Moscow would refrain from such 
adventures to the same degree it now refrains 
from attacking West Germany, Turkey or other 
neighboring states protected by U. S. might. 
When one considers the healthy state of 
and Finland—not to mention the 
health of Sweden, skipped 
both world wars—one must conclude that the 


Austria 

perennial which 
best aim for U. S. policy in the nations on the 
Soviet borders is to make and keep as many 
of them as possible independent and demo- 
cratic. This can be done, as the late Senator 
Taft pointed out in the debates on the draft 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, by a firm U. S. 
guarantee that an attack on such nations will 
be regarded as an attack on us. The formidable 
superstructure of NATO 
restrain the Kremlin, 
have been given. Neither are nuclear weapons 


is not required to 
once such guarantees 
in the hands of the new neutral states necessary. 
Actually, the very thought of nuclear weapons 
in a united Germany would dismay any Rus- 
sian government (not only a Communist one) 
after Russia’s experiences in 1914-18 and 1941- 
45. Proposing nuclear weapons for a_ united 
Germany would thus defeat disengagement 
negotiations before they started. Germany can. 
and should be willing to, rely for her protection 
on the guarantee of the Western Allies. 

To conclude, I am rather surprised that none 
of THe New LEApDeER’s various commentators on 
disengagement—either those in favor or those 
against—have highlighted the chief advantage 
of the plan. That is—literally—the peaceful 
liberation of East Germany, Poland, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. How many millions of 
these peoples would rejoice if they 
achieve the free status of Austria or Finland! 
And how—after their sufferings of the last 
decade—these peoples do deserve such peace 
and freedom! Is it actually to be denied to 
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DEAR EDITOR 


them because 


CONTINUED 





we are afraid to approach the 
Kremlin with such a generous proposal? Coming 
after our brutal betrayal of the Hungarian 
Revolution, such cynicism reminds me only of 
the title of an article by Manés Sperber you 
published at the time: “The West Has Lost 
the Right to Weep.” If it fails to come forward 
now with a plan for freedom and peace in 
Central Europe, the lost the 
moral right not only to weep but to exist. 


Washington, D. C. WILLIAM CALDWELL 


West may have 


To the 


on in your pages, I would like to add one sug- 


discussion of disengagement going 


gestion: Why not have a United Nations Emer- 
gency Force patrol the borders of the new 
neutral zone? This would guarantee the in- 


tegrity of the neutral states in a manner which 


few could mistake; it would close out the 


possibility of confusion over indirect aggres- 
sion; it would also help strengthen the respon- 
sibility of the UN and particularly of its un- 
committed members. If such a force were not 


permanently constituted, perhaps it could be 
stipulated for the first five years of the agree- 
ment, review at the end of that 
time by all the signatories of the mutual security 


treaty. 


subject to 


\ positive advantage of such a force is 
that it could assist the transition in the former 
Communist states to democracy in a peaceful, 
orderly interference. 


Everett Howarp 


manner without outside 


Cambridge, Mass. 


KUDOS 


I recently started receiving your fine maga- 
zine and want to tell you how much I enjoy it. 

Originally recommended to me by my_in- 
structor at Fairleigh Dickinson University, it 
has already proved to be a very helpful addi- 
tion to my study materials. 


Rutherford, N. J. ADAMS 


WituiaM G. 

I just want to tell you how pleased I am with 
my new subscription to your most excellent 
If the first few issues are an indi- 
cation of what is to come, 
to look forward to. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


publication. 


I have a great deal 
Ricuarp J, DeTHMERS 


Although I am a student on a limited budget, 


I have become a regular subscriber to THE 
New Leaper because I| consider it indispensable. 


Lynn, Mass. KENNETH Barr 
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FTER YEARS OF WORK, the doorway to literary success 
finally opened. She managed to get her novel, 
Moods, published. 

It promptly flopped. 

Undaunted, she wrote a second novel, which in- 
stantly turned out to be the rage of 1869. Businessmen, 
lawyers, housewives, everybody read and talked about 
Little Women. 

Fortune had finally smiled on Louisa May Alcott. 
Twenty years had passed between her first writings and 
Little Women—years of privation, struggle, pain. She 
had worked as a maid, as a paid companion, had nearly 
lost her life as a Civil War nurse, had once come close 
to suicide. 

Now world-famous, her family secure, she would 
vrite many more books. And people would love them. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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“Thave had lots of troubles” 


For, as she said, “I have had lots of troubles; so I write 
jolly tales.” 


In those words, spoke the kind of unvarnished cour- 
age without which this country would be a far poorer 
place. Poorer not only by Louisa May Alcott’s stories, 
but by the accomplishments of millions. For it is human 
courage and character that have made America wealthy 
and strong. And have made America’s Savings Bonds 
one of the world’s finest investments. 


170 million Americans back U.S. Savings Bonds— 
back them with a guarantee unmatched by any other 
form of saving. Your principal guaranteed safe to any 
amount—your interest guaranteed sure—by the great- 
est nation on earth. If you want real security, buy 
Bonds. Get them at your bank or through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work. And hold on to them. 
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Thanks to our doctors, most Americans can look forward to 
longer and happier lives than ever before. Some of our deadliest 
diseases have already been conquered; others are fast being brought 
under control. Even with cancer, much progress has been made. 

Today, more than 800,000 Americans are alive and well, cured of 
cancer... many of them, because they made a habit of having thor- 
ough health checkups every year no matter how well they felt... 
many others, because they went to their doctors at the first sign of 
any one of the seven danger signals that may mean cancer .. . all of 
them, because they went to their doctors in time. 

To learn how to guard yourself against cancer, call the American 
Cancer Society office nearest you or write to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 
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